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tion. K. Vernon Banta tells what is in- 
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fs understand and be of real help to the 
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who are totally blind, can make good on 
farms. However, the financial helping 
hand, so often needed at the start of the 
venture, may be hard to find. Many turn 
to the Farmers Home Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture where 
an applicant for credit is considered on the 
basis of his experience and ability without 
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the Williamsport, Pa., local office to 
promote community acceptance of its 
services. p. 31. 
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, DUE to the progressive tight- 
Asks Cooperation ening of the labor market 


in Job Ahead under the impact of the Presi- 
dent’s defense program, the Secretary of Labor has 
directed the Bureau of Employment Security to make 
the fullest use of the USES and its affiliated State 
employment services in meeting the manpower needs 
of employers engaged in defense production. 

Noting that spot shortages in certain skilled occu- 
pations have appeared in a number of widely scat- 
tered areas, Mr. Tobin said: 


I am confident severe labor stringencies can be avoided and 
defense employers can be provided with needed manpower 
as required if the employment service is given the whole- 
hearted cooperation of both employers and workers. 

The Nation is fortunate in having the largest and best 
trained work force in its history. But the very fact that we 
have such a large proportion of our civilian labor force actively 
at work will make any large-scale expansion of the labor force 
more difficult. 


If the public employment service is to be successful in its 
work of asisting defense plants engaged in increasing their 
staffs, they must have the wholehearted cooperation of both 
employers and workers as well as the Federal agencies respon- 
sible for awarding contracts. It is absolutely essential that 
employers refrain from hoarding manpower or pirating work- 
ers from other employers who are engaged in defense work. 
It is also vitally important that employers cooperate with local 
officers in the recruiting of workers so that this can be conducted 
in an orderly manner in the best interests of the defense pro- 
gram. It is important also that the local officers know prompt- 
ly when employers are awarded contracts so they can contact 
them and ascertain the numbers needed. The local officers 
will recruit workers locally to the extent they are available 
and then ut'lize the employment service clearance procedures 
to obtain workers in other areas or States. The advantage of 
such cooperation is immediately seen when it is recognized 
that recruiting by one plant, if not coordinated, may result 
in the taking out of another community the men and women 
needed to man plants locally at the time or within a few weeks 
hen orders have been placed. 

Because of the demand for certain skills essential to both the 
med forces and defense production, competition for certain 
cupations will become increasingly keen. It is important 
‘at in the withdrawal of men for the armed forces that atten- 
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tion is given to the importance of conserving for defense indus- 
tries skills essential to a rapid increase in production. 


Most of the agencies which worked closely with the War Man- 
power Commission, or were a part of that organization, are 
located in the Department of Labor. In addition to the Bureau 
of Employment Security which includes the USES, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service, and Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice are the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, the Women’s Bureau, the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, the Bureau of Labor Standards, the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights and the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation. 


For some time the Department of Labor has been working 
closely with the National Security Resources Board, the 
Defense Department, Selective Service, and other Federal 
Agencies. Studies have been undertaken designed to assist 
in planning various stages of the Defense program. The 
USES and the State employment security agencies also, through 
their regular programs, have been assisting defense industries 
in recruiting manpower. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the 
NEPH Week President's Committee on NEPH 

Week, held August 9 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., will go down as something of a record. 
Impressive and inspiring to a high degree, more than 
dutiful interest prevailed in the gathering. The 
audience knew that NEPH Week this year will be 
observed with special implications: Defense mobili- 
zation is its setting. Men called up for military 
service will leave gaps in the industrial labor force. 
Standing by are the handicapped—a resource of man- 
power, able, ready, and eager for the chance to step 
into the breach. That their skills will be needed is 
obvious. That they will have another chance to 
prove themselves and thereby gain more perma- 
nency in the labor force is certain. These and other 
considerations charged the atmosphere of this annual 
meeting with gravity and a special kind of determi- 
nation. 

The President of the United States took the stage 
to commend the work of his Committee, and to signal 
his personal interest in the approaching observance 
of NEPH Week, October 1-7. Surrounded by cabi- 
net members, State governors, other distinguished 
organization officials and State Employment Security 
administrators, and a large audience of invited guests, 
the President assured that he was devoting as much 
energy to the interests of the handicapped as to any- 
thing else in government. 

The highlights below are quoted from the talks of 
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Just before the meeting got underway, the President posed with some distinguished guests and program speakers. 
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Left to right 


are: Rabbi Henry Segal, ex-Congressman Ramspeck, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, Governor Patteson of West Virginia, Sec- 
retary of Labor Tobin, the President, Secretary of Defense Johnson, Admiral McIntire, Theodore Marks, State VER for Missouri, 
FSA Administrator Ewing and Assistant Secretary of Labor Wright. 


the President and speakers who followed him on the 
program. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


This problem of the physically handicapped is a tremendous 
one. We must attack it in two ways. 

First, we must do everything we can to prevent disabling 
accidents and diseases. Through accident prevention and 
through preventive medicine, we can do a great deal to reduce 
the number of persons who become disabled each year. 

Second, we must improve our skills and increase our efforts 
for rehabilitating those who are disabled. This requires us to 
improve our programs for better medical care, for providing 
education and training, individual counseling and specialized 
job placement. Through these activities we can conserve the 
human resources of our country. Through them we can 
strengthen and improve our most valuable asset—the lives of 
our citizens. The expenditures which we make on such pro- 
grams are returned to us many times over in the productive 
lives of those who are benefited. 

I urge this Committee, therefore, to redouble its efforts to 
place before all the employers of this Nation, and all the groups 
concerned with employment, the very simple message that the 
physically handicapped can and should be employed. Only 
in this way can we enable the handicapped to play their full 
part in strengthening our Nation. 
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I hope that the State Committees will enlist the membership 
and active support of all the groups represented on this national 
committee. The people in the State public employment serv- 
ices and the State vocational rehabilitation services have been 
doing a wonderful job. But this program cannot be fully 
successful if they are asked to do all the work. The State Com- 
mittees need the participation of businessmen, industrialists, 
and labor union representatives, as well as government experts. 


MAURICE J. TOBIN 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Our goal this year cannot be confined merely to obtaining 
job equality for the physically handicapped. It must be en- 
larged by a vigorous campaign to bring to the attention of em- 
ployers, as dramatically as we can, the very real manpower 
asset we have in our handicapped population. As the demand 
for manpower expands, employment of handicapped workers 
must be maximized to the extent needed in defense production. 


As most of you know, the United States Employment Service 
in 1940 launched a program which has become known as Selec- 
tive Placement of the Physically Handicapped. It is a tech- 
nique to make sure that handicapped men and women are pro- 
perly placed in jobs they are equipped to do. It is based on 
the principle that handicapped workers, when employed in 
jobs utilizing their abilities, are as efficient and dependable as 
nonhandicapped workers. What happened during the war, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A Decade of Selective Placement. . . 














It marked the culmination 


of experience gained through the years in dealing with the employment needs of the physically handicapped 
and the problems involved in their placement in suitable jobs. 


A DECADE ago, the USES embarked upon a new program of selective placement. 


In 1945, National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week was inaugurated when a Congressional reso- 
lution backed up the cause of employment for the handicapped and a Presidential proclamation set aside the 
first week in October to focus national attention on a problem that needed everybody’s cooperation for its success. 


October 1-7 of this year will mark the sixth observance of NEPH Week. 


Its approach is a fitting time to review 


the progress of selective placement during the 10 years of its existence as a special service of the public em- 


ployment services throughout the Nation. 


It is in continued cooperation with the ideals of NEPH Week that 


the Review this month presents a theme on “A Decade of Selective Placement’ to bring together more evidence 
in support of the contention that it is good business to hire the handicapped. 


Decade of Progress Points the Way 
to a Year-Round Program 


By CHARLES E. ODELL 
Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing Division 
Bureau of Employment Security 


and 


ELMER JEBO 
Vocational Rehabilitation Officer, Veterans Employment Service 


s this article is being 
written, the military 
situation in Korea is 

grim and there is much 
concern over where shoot- 
ing war will break out 
next. No. matter how 
the issue turns out, it 
would appear that we are 
faced with the necessity 
for an accelerated defense 
preparation which obvi- 
ously means continuing 
high levels of employ- 
ment and a very high de- 
gree of manpower utili- 
zation. It was under very similar circumstances, 
exactly 10 years ago, that selective placement for the 
handicapped was officially launched as an employ- 
ment service function. 

The wisdom of that decision and the foresight of 
those who developed and introduced selective place- 
ment is a matter of public record. During the 10-year 
period of its formal operation, local employment serv- 
ice offices have made almost 2 million placements of 
handicapped people. A great number of these place- 
ments were made in war production and essential 
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civilian activities, and 
they demonstrated as 
nothing else could the 
essential worth of handi- 
capped workers when 
placed in jobs in line 
with their capacities and 
abilities. 

To K. Vernon Banta, 
formerly consultant on 
employment of the handi- 
capped in the Bureau of 
Employment Security 
and now a member of 
the staff of the President’s 
Committee on NEPH 
Week, rightfully belongs the lion’s share of the credit 
for the development and implementation of selective 
placement services in the employment service. We 
must surely not overlook the contributions made by 
many others, particularly in State and local employ- 
ment service offices but in recognizing Mr. Banta we 
pay tribute to a man who has devoted himself with 
remarkable patience and perseverance to the selective 
placement idea. 

By the standard of statistics alone, selective place- 
ment services for the handicapped have paid off, but 
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there are many other significant achievements as a 
direct and indirect result of its formal recognition 10 
years ago by the employment service. From the out- 
set, it has been recognized that the public, and par- 
ticularly the employer, needed education and infor- 
mation concerning the capacities and abilities of the 
physically handicapped. Millions of dollars worth 
of free newspaper, radio, television, and speaking 
time has been donated, in towns and cities all over 
the United States, in behalf of employment oppor- 
tunities for the physically handicapped. This pub- 
licity has not only benefited the physically handicap- 
ped; it has also brought the general mission and serv- 
ices of employment security agencies before millions 
of readers and listeners in a very special and impres- 
sive way. So, for example, many employers who 
never before thought of using employment service 
facilities as a source of labor supply learned through 
NEPH Week publicity of a resource which could be 
generally useful to them. ° 

Maj. Lawrence Melton, Past National Commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, Millard Rice, 
Executive Director of the DAV Service Foundation, 
and Paul Strachan, President of the American Feder- 
ation of the Physically Handicapped, also deserve a 
sincere vote of gratitude for conceiving and guiding 
through Congress a Joint Congressional Resolution 
on NEPH Week. Their pioneering efforts and the 
day-to-day contributions of Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Dr. Merle Frampton, former Congressman Robert 
Ramspeck and William McCahill, all of the Presidents’ 
Committee on NEPH Week, have also contributed 
immeasurably to public acceptance and understanding 
of the importance of a sound continuing program of 
selective placement for the handicapped. 

Last, but not least, the contributions of State em- 
ployment security agencies and veterans employment 
representatives to the success of NEPH Week must be 
recognized and applauded. But, while we can all be 
proud of that October bulge in placements for the 
handicapped, the big question facing us now is: ‘‘ How 
can.we insure a higher level of service to the handicapped 
throughout the year?’ For several years now many have 
been saying that employment service to the handi- 
capped is not a one week or one month affair, but 
rather a year-round program. No one seems to disagree 
with this idea. One State, in fact, has changed its 
slogan from “‘NEPH Week” to “EPHEW”—‘Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Every Week.” The 


problem is how to achieve this worthy objective. 


Basic to Year-round Program 


Here are some of the basic principles which under- 
lie such a year-round program: 

1. Employment opportunities for the handicapped are inevi- 
tably and inextricably related to the general level of employ- 
ment in each labor market area. While it is true that, by 
extraordinary effort, it may be possible to find jobs for 
the disabled in competition with, or to the exclusion 
of, the able-bodied, this is neither a desirable nor a 
healthy situation in the long run. A year-round pro- 
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gram for employment of the handicapped will there” 
fore relate itself to the community’s over-all efforts to 
increase and stabilize its general employment situation. 
The employment problems of the handicapped should 
be brought to the attention of the community employ- 
ment planning groups, and their needs for opportuni- 
ties and training should be considered as a major 
aspect of the over-all planning of such groups. 

2. A professionally competent and technically sound place- 
ment and counseling operation is fundamental to the success of 
the program. Publicity and promotion can accomplish 
a great deal in changing attitudes and creating de- 
mand for greater use of the handicapped, but publicity 
is no substitute for carefully selected, qualified handi- 
capped applicants who can be referred to those orders 
listed by employers. Such applicants, properly placed 
in accordance with their abilities are themselves the 
best possible proof that it is ““good business to hire the 
handicapped.” It is time to reexamine our basic 
operations and see whether they meet the qualitative 
and quantitative standards set forth in operating 
policies and procedures. For example, do we know 
whether officies are adequately staffed to meet the 
counseling and placement needs of the handicapped? 
Has the staff been properly selected and trained to 
provide these services? Have suitable management 
controls been established over the employer-visiting, 
order-taking, application-taking, testing, counseling 
and placement operations of the office to insure proper 
consideration of the special needs and problems of 
handicapped applicants? 

3. Publicity and promotional efforts require careful year- 
round emphasis and not just an annual ‘‘shot-in-the-arm” 
approach. This principle is in no way intended to 
minimize the importance of annual NEPH Week 
observances. It does, however, suggest that too much 
publicity during NEPH Week and too little or none 
throughout the rest of the year is not likely to be as 
effective as a planned approach which reminds the 
public constantly of the capacities and abilities of the 
handicapped when properly placed. ‘There are many 
ways in which this continuity in public relations can 
be developed and maintained. Obviously, every good 
placement of a handicapped worker is a source of 
good publicity with the employer who hired him. 
Selected examples of such placements are a source of 
good news and feature articles throughout the year. 
It is an actual fact that local offices of the various 
States reported enough employer visits last year so 
that every employer of one or more in the United 
States could have been visited at least once. Of course 
we know that many of the smaller employers are not 
visited once, while larger ones are visited at least once 
amonth. The point is, however, that every employer 
visit is an opportunity to “‘sell and to educate.” Part 
of that ‘‘selling’’ should be in behalf of qualified handi- 
capped applicants and part of the “‘education”’ should 
be on the importance of equality of opportunity for 
the handicapped in jobs which they can do. 

These are only two of the many daily tasks of local 
offices which are potential sources of year-round pub- 
lic relations in behalf of the employment of handi- 
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capped applicants. There are many others which 
will occur to those who are looking for ways of giving 
greater continuity and effectiveness to our services to 
the disabled. 

4. The handicapped applicant is first and foremost a person 
with the same range of interests, aptitudes, knowledges, and 
skills as other people. Enunciating this principle may 
be regarded by some as belaboring the obvious. It 
is underlined because of the popular tendency, ob- 
served in many places, to put so much stress on the 
physical aspects of selective placement that the other 
aspects are practically ignored. The techniques of 
physical capacities appraisal and physical demands 
analysis may be applied so mechanically that they 
restrict rather than facilitate employment opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped person. These were not 
intended to be mechanical tools, automatically ap- 
plied. ‘They were intended to furnish special infor- 
mation, over and above that secured from applicants 
and employers in placing the nonhandicapped. 
Therefore, it is important in working with the handi- 
capped to get all the basic information about the 
interests, skills, knowledges, and abilities of the indi- 
vidual before focusing in an intensive way on the 
nature and extent of the disability. This explains 
why employment counseling plays so large a part in 
selective placement of the handicapped and why so 
large a proportion of the counseling load is devoted 
to disabled veterans and the civilian handicapped. 

5. Stgnificant numbers of handicapped applicants require 
physical restoration and vocational rehabilitation services 
before they can be placed in competitive employment. This 
does not mean that every person identified as handi- 
capped should be automatically referred to some other 
agency for restorative or rehabilitation services. Nor, 
on the other hand, does it mean that counselors and 
interviewers should attempt to do the impossible. 
Very often it may be possible to place a handicapped 
applicant in a dead-end or blind-alley job, but this 
temptation must be resisted if there is any indication 
that physical restoration or rehabilitation services will 
significantly influence the placement potential of the 
applicant. 

In applying these principles, to give greater year- 
round emphasis to selective placement services, recog- 
nition must be given to the special problems and 
services provided to and required by disabled veterans. 
More than 40 percent of all male handicapped new 
applicants at local employment service offices are dis- 
abled veterans. However, the total number of dis- 
abled veterans applying for work has fallen from a 
total of nearly 314,000 for the year to an estimated 
annual rate of 100,000 by 1950. The active file of 
disabled veterans seeking work through local employ- 
ment offices has fallen off even more dramatically— 
from a high of 228,400 in June 1946 to a low of 52,200 
in June 1950. However, disabled veterans still rep- 
resent nearly half of all handicapped males registered 
with employment service offices. The placement rec- 
ord for disabled veterans is also quite encouraging 
with a total of approximately 670,900 from January 
1945 through June 1950. This placement record, 
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along with the over-all favorable condition of the 
economy during the past 5 years, which made the 
record possible, accounts for the dramatic decline in 
the active file of disabled veterans mentioned 
previously. 

Disabled veterans are entitled to preferential treat- 
ment in reception, classification, selection, referral, 
and job development under the policies of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Statistical evidence that this prefer- 
ence is accorded by local offices is indicated by the 
fact that, while disabled veterans constitute only 42 
percent of handicapped male new applications and 
about 46 percent of the handicapped male active file, 
they account for about 56 percent of all placements of 
handicapped males. 


Much Remains to be Done 


From this impressive array of data, one might as- 
sume that the problems of disabled veterans could be 
regarded as solved. This is by no means the case. 
Disabled veterans constitute about 17.5 percent of 
our World Wars I and II veteran population. Yet 
the ratio of disabled veterans registering with local 
offices as compared to total veterans registering has 
been running between 5 and 6 percent. This means 
that many disabled veterans are still in the process of 
rehabilitation or training and may be expected to 
enter the labor market in significant numbers in the 
next several years. Furthermore, local office studies 
of presently registered disabled veterans show that 
probably the largest single barrier they face is a lack 
of a saleable occupational skill. In spite of the train- 
ing available under Public Laws 16 and 346, and in 
spite of the fact that 5 years have elapsed since the end 
of the war, the files of the Employment Service still 
contain the application cards of many disabled veter- 
ans who cannot compete for available jobs because 
they lack the necessary training or work experience. 

There is still a large group of disabled veterans in our 
active files who need some down-to-earth counseling. 
They must be impressed with the fact that the old 
proverb, ‘“The Lord helps those who help themselves,” 
is still a valid saying. They have to be helped to real- 
ize that they must put forth every effort if they hope 
to keep up with the competition. 

Several spot surveys have been made during the past 
few years in an effort to learn why some disabled vet- 
erans remained unemployed over extended periods. 
The results of these surveys have shown a definite need 
for more intensive counseling and selective placement 
services. For example, an assistant veterans employ- 
ment representative of the Veterans Employment 
Service was assigned to a local employment office for 
the purpose of cleaning out the active file of disabled 
veterans. Each of the 65 disabled veterans registered 
with that office was sent a personal letter informing 
him that a special effort would be made to help him 
find a job. A questionnaire was enclosed, asking 
whether he was still seeking employment. Of the 65 
disabled veterans, 39 failed either to acknowledge the 
letter or to return the questionnaire. Eight of the 26 
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replying had already secured jobs. A second letter 
was sent to the remaining 18, asking them to come to 
the local office for an interview. Five failed to report; 
two others were planning on college; four needed 
further medical treatment; four placed such restric- 
tions on their jobs that it was impossible to find 
positions. ‘Three were placed—3 placements out of a 
potential 65. 

This example points up the fact that we must work 
just as hard to counsel, guide, and condition the 
disabled veteran for his employment as we do to con- 
vince and condition the employer to hire him. Maybe 
we in the Employment Service have been delinquent 
in not getting tough with some of these cases. Perhaps 
we have too often followed the easier road by placing 
the registration cards of the so-called ‘‘uncooperative 
types” back in the files, and concentrating our efforts 
on the applicants who appear anxious and willing 
to work. Yet, the disabled veteran without a skill 
or a trade, the disabled veteran with unrealistic 
demands, the disabled veteran with unreasonable 
work restrictions, all present obstacles which should 
be as challenging to the local office interviewer as the 
employer who refuses to hire a worker because he has 
a disability. 


Opportunity Ahead 


The months and years ahead offer a unique oppor- 
tunity and challenge to those engaged in the,worth 
while field of counseling and selective placement for 
the disabled veteran and nonveteran. Not only is 
there much work left to be done in an operating 
sense, but there is also a great need for the develop- 
ment of new methods and approaches to insure maxi- 
mum and continuing use of the full capacities and 
abilities of our physically handicapped population. 
Some of this developmental work is implied in the 
principles outlined previously, but most of it involves 
time-consuming research and experimentation on the 
part of employment security personnel in Federal, 
State, and local offices. For example, there is great 
need for the incorporation of physical demands infor- 
mation in the basic classification structure and in the 
occupational information materials turned out by 
employment security offices. Steps have already been 
taken to make physical demands analysis a more basic 
part of the job analysis schedule, the jobs specification 
schedule and the classification structure of the 
Dictionary. These efforts must be continued and 
extended so that physical demands analysis is not 
regarded as a “separate”? or “additional” chore in 
getting or giving job information, but rather as an 
integral part of these processes. Similarly, informa- 
tion concerning various disabilities and their occu- 
pational implications must be developed and furnished 
to local office personnel. 

The revival of earlier attempts to develop disability 
interviewing guides was heartily recommended by 
State Supervisors of Counseling and Selective Place- 
ment at their Atlantic City meeting last March. 
Paralleling this need is one for closer and more effec- 
tive working relationships with competent medical 
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authorities so that proper analysis can be made of 
physical capacities. A step in this direction has been 
taken in the new agreement and guide to cooperation 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, but even 
this agreement will not solve the problem unless it is 
carefully and constructively implemented. 

Finally, much work remains to be done in develop- 
ing relationships and understandings with all agencies 
and groups in the community, State, and Nation who 
can be of assistance in facilitating the restoration, 
rehabilitation, and proper placement of the handi- 
capped. Every day it becomes more apparent that 
we are only scratching the surface in meeting the needs 
of the disabled, particularly the severely disabled, 
whose problems tend to be dealt with by hopeless 
gestures indicating sympathy but no capacity for 
substantive assistance. Only by working together with 
all groups who have an interest in or contact with the 
handicapped can real needs be determined and effec- 
tive services be developed to meet these needs. 

The next 10 years can be as successful as the past 
decade of services to the handicapped. It is our 
sincere hope that they will be even more successful. 
The challenge of a big job to be done remains, and 
we are certain that the employment security system 
will take up that challenge and do its part. 


ROLE OF WOMEN 


Tue following statement by Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, reminds us of the role 
American women may be expected to play in an international 
emergency. 

“Should a full-scale international emergency develop, 
women would have to be called upon immediately to help 
meet the situation. They constitute the only sizeable labor 
reservoir for industrial production, for essential volunteer work, 
and they have an established position in the armed services. 
Such participation of women has certain fundamental implica- 
tions that should be recognized from the start. It is essential 
that women be given the opportunity to understand what 
would be expected of them and why. 

“It is necessary that those who must make decisions about 
the organization of the life of the Nation under the circum- 
stances here assumed will make certain things clear. They will 
need to let women know that there is full respect and recogni- 
tion of their potential contribution and that they are equal 
partners in the undertaking. Any plan for women’s partici- 
pation in a mobilized economy must recognize and make pro- 
vision for their other essential contributions to the life of the 
Nation. Mothers of young children and other women who 
have full-time family responsibilities must have these basic 
obligations honored. 

“Another difficult but necessary function which would fall 
mainly on women is disaster work in civilian defense. Disaster 
may strike anywhere and therefore full-scale, well-planned 
provisions for dealing with it must be made at every point in 
the Nation. At the same time, the call for active service in this 
field will be temporary, unpredictable, interrupted. Here is a 
function which can be effectively performed by home women 
whose skills and experience of a housekeeping sort are inval- 
uable preparation for the provision of feeding, shelter, nursing 
aid and the other essentials to the maintenance of national 
morale. 

““My experience convinces me that American women will rise 
fully to whatever they might need to do. The big job is to 
develop channels and an understanding of how they can best 
prepare and organize themselves for responsible participation.” 
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Year-Round Interest in the Handicapped 


By K. VERNON BANTA 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


The President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 


HE function of the 

President’s Commit- 

tee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Hand- 
icapped Week, as stated 
by its Executive Com- 
mittee, is to conduct in- 
formational and educa- 
tional programs designed 
to achieve equality of 
opportunity in employ- 
ment for the physically 
handicapped. To this 
end, the Committee coop- 
erates with all other agen- 
cies, Organizations, and 
groups interested in the rehabilitation and placement 
of physically handicapped workers. 

Mr. Robert Ramspeck, Committee Vice Chairman 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee, has stated 
that the objective of the Committee is to ‘“‘create a 
climate in which the agencies responsible for the 
vocational rehabilitation and placement of the handi- 
capped can operate without frustration and with 
ereater assurance of success.” 

The foregoing statements of Committee functions 
and objectives define the purpose of and the reasons 
for the existence of the President’s Committee. 

Although the word ‘‘Week” in the Committee’s full 
name implies that activities of the Committee are 
confined to 1 week each year, actually the organiza- 
tion is active 52 weeks in the year. Success in achiev- 
ing greater employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped requires community support for a year-round 
program of education and information. 

Equality of opportunity for the handicapped is not 
sought at the expense of other workers. No special 
preferences or advantages are asked. The Committee 
seeks employment of the handicapped solely on the 
basis of their ability to do a job as well as or better 
than the so-called normal workers. Considerations of 
emotion, either for or against the employment of the 
handicapped, have no part in the program. 

Obstacles encountered by the physically handi- 
capped in their struggle for job parity arise from a 
multitude of causes, notable among which are: (1) 
General economic conditions affecting all workers; 
(2) traditional attitudes based on centuries of habit 
or social practice; (3) prejudice based on unreasoning 
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attitudes; (4) misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing of the real capabilities of the handicapped; 
(5) lack of qualifications on the part of the ‘handi- 
capped; (6) lack of ‘““know-how”’ in hiring the handi- 
capped; and (7) barriers, real or fancied, raised by 
social legislation, notably workmen’s compensation, 
enacted for the benefit of all workers. 

Only by directing attention to the false premise or 
lack of understanding on which the foregoing obsta- 
cles are based can those agencies, groups, and organi- 
zations engaged in the rehabilitation and placement 
of the physically handicapped make progress in open- 
ing hiring channels to the handicapped on a basis of 
equality with the nonhandicapped. 


Aimed at Two Major Groups 


The Committee’s educational and informational 
program has been developed along two broad fronts 
and is designed to reach two major groups, namely, 
the general public and, more specifically, those per- 
sons responsible for formulating hiring policies and 
practices. 

Informational activities developed directly by the 
Committee, or cooperatively with public and private 
agencies, utilize all the usual channels of information 
and publicity. News and feature articles are used 
extensively to point up the successful performance of 
handicapped workers in industries, both large and 
small, throughout the Nation. Radio broadcasts, long 
a favorite medium of reaching the public, and tele- 
vision, a newer, visual medium, are used to bring mes- 
sages concerning the employability of the handicapped 
into the home circle. The poster campaign partici- 
pated in principally by the public agencies reaches 
the public in general and employers incidentally. 

Informational methods serve a very useful purpose 
in encouraging the population in general to think 
objectively about the handicapped in employment. 
Centuries of sympathetic pity and “last choice”’ atti- 
tudes will not be changed without constant repetition 
of the messages ‘‘Ability Counts” and “Hire the 
Handicapped—It’s Good Business.” A number of 
special activities of the President's Committee are 
designed to carry such messages into specific channels. 
Among the subcommittees set up to deal with special 
subjects are: Essay Contest, Employer Institute, Ex- 
positions, Education, Awards of Merit, and an addi- 
tional one recently activated to plan a program for 
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opening opportunities for the handicapped in public 
service employment. 

The Essay Contest is now in its third year. Thirty- 
seven States and territories participate d in the 1950 
program. Thousands of high school students con- 
ducted research and interviewed employers, employ- 
ment service managers, and selective placement and 
vocational rehabilitation counselors to find answers to 
the question: ‘‘Why is it good business to hire the hand- 
icapped?”’ and for inspiration in writing their essays. 
The incentive may have been the cash awards and a 
trip to the Nation’s Capitol, but the result is that thou- 
sands of young men and women—and their teachers, 
too—learned new lessons on the potentialities of the 
physically handicapped in employment. The barriers 
of lack of understanding or prejudice on the pari of the 
young men and women who participated in the essay 
contest, have, we hope, been removed for all times. 

The Education Subcommittee has made a beginning 
in developing plans for more attention in college 
curricula to the job potentialities of the physically 
handicapped. Young men and women leaving col- 
leges and universities to enter jobs leading to executive 
posts in business, industry, and Government should 
carry with them a more enlightened attitude concern- 
ing the place of the handicapped in the labor market. 
The number of schools offering special lectures on 
the subject to business and industrial management, 
industrial and labor relations, and personnel man- 
agement courses is increasing as the subcommittee 
program is expanded. 

The Employer Institute program is reaching per- 
sonnel men, industrial physicians, and labor leaders 
presently in posts of responsibility for the hiring of 
workers. The “know-how” of selective placement, 
which should comprise an important part of the insti- 
tute discussion, will insure placement of handicapped 
workers on suitable and safe jobs. An expansion of 
this activity to reach more labor and management 
officials would change many hiring policies and prac- 
tices and should result in increased acceptance of the 
physically handicapped because of their abilities, 
thus reducing rejections because of disabilities. 

The Expositions program has great potentialities 
for demonstrating the performance of the physically 
handicapped in jobs suited to their capabilities. 
Demonstration is one of the greatest and most effec- 
tive sales techniques. The handicapped at work are 
incontrovertible evidence that they can _ perform 
efficiently and safely. 

Suitable recognition of employers and others who 
have performed exceptional service in behalf of equal 
opportunity in employment for the handicapped takes 
appropriate and merited cognizance of the recipient’s 
policy and action and encourages other employers to 
establish similar policies and practices. Many hiring 
channels will be open to physically handicapped work- 
ers where they can work safely and efficiently on jobs 
suited to their abilities through the program of the 
Awards of Merit Subcommittee. 

Opportunities in employment for the handicapped 
in the Federal services have expanded by leaps and 
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This type of machine-operating job is a good choice for a 
worker with lewer limb disability. 


bounds during the last several years. The United 
States Civil Service Commission has performed a most 
noteworthy task in altering physical standards for 
both classified and unclassified service so that the 
physically handicapped are now accepted for exam- 
ination and appointment on a widely expanded basis. 
Public hiring authorities outside the Federal service 
in too many instances have not responded to an equal 
degree. The new subcommittee on employment for 
the handicapped in the public service outside the 
Federal Government will plan and carry out a pro- 
eram of education and information in this field. 

In summary, the evidence is clear that many of the 
barriers to suitable employment for the handicapped 
can be completely removed, or at least reduced, by 
programs of information and education reaching the 
public in general and employers of labor specifically. 
These programs can be planned and carried out 
with full expectation that all the principles of sound 
business practice can be maintained when proper 
placement of the handicapped is made. 

Informational plans serve a useful and effective pur- 
pose in informing the public in general and employers 
incidentally. Educational measures designed specifi- 
cally to mold attitudes and to alter misconceptions can 
be developed and utilized in promoting an under- 
standing of the true worth of the handicapped in the 
labor market. Essay and poster contests, awards of 
merit, performance demonstrations by the handi- 
capped, and lectures to young men and women enter- 
ing management and labor fields should do much to 
influence hiring policies and practices. Equality of 


job opportunity with the unimpaired, recognition of 


their ability as the true measure of job qualifications, 
and the opportunity to demonstrate their ability to 
work as efficiently as unimpaired workers—these are 
the ambitions of the physically handicapped, and all 
are achievable through education and information. 
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Fitting the Service to the Individual 


By ANN LEHMAN 
Senior Employment Consultant for the Handicapped 


New York State Employment Service 


MPLOYMENT in a competitive situation is the 

ultimate goal of rehabilitation of the disabled. 

Selective placement interviewers play a strategic 
role in its accomplishment. Although rehabilitation 
literature seldom makes reference to them, interview- 
ers in the Employment Service see many disabled 
applicants whose skills, training, experience and social 
adjustment are of such high level that they are able 
to compete with the nonhandicapped in the open job 
market. They are those who have lived with their 
disability and worked within its limitations, but who 
need assistance, as do the nonhandicapped, in their 
job hunt. 

However, when meeting any new reg'strant with a 
disabilitv, or an old applicant recently disabled, it is 
incumbent upon the interviewer to review the various 
facets of his rehabilitation to see if every possible 
step has been taken to increase his employability. 
While it may not be possible at all times to delay job 
referral because of pressing economic needs, the appli- 
cant should be made aware of the opportunities 
available to him. 

Before exposing the applicant to potential sources, 
it is necessary to secure medical information, as 
satisfactory placement depends on knowledge of the 
disability. In New York State, we use medical forms 
giving diagnostic as well as physical capacities in- 
formation. We believe our understanding of the 
applicant is only possible when we have this knowl- 
edge. By itself, physical capacities information is not 
enough, since medical! techniques for measuring physi- 
cal capacities are still in an embryonic stage, and it 
is impossible to guess the diagnoses from many of 
these reports. 


Understanding the Applicant 


The question may well be asked, ‘‘Does it make any 
difference whether we know what caused the dis- 
ability, or when it occurred, if we know what the 
applicant is able to do?” In general, leg amputees 
with well-fitted prosthesis are easy to place. When one 
investigates the cause of the amputation he discovers 
that in one case it resulted from accidental injury and 
in another case from gangrene due to diabetes. In 
the latter instance, a multiple disability is actually 
present. From this illustration, it may be seen that, 
without regard to referral for other services, placing 
ipplicants with such divergent etiologies presents very 
lifferent problems. 

Knowledge of when the disability occurred is often 
in important factor in our understanding of the appli- 
cant. Serious disablements in childhood are likely 
‘to affect educational plans, family relationships, and 
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may cause long periods of institutional or hospital 
life. The applicant reflects these experiences as 
well as parental attitudes of over-protection or 
rejection in his own attitude toward his job and his 
co-workers. Disablements in later life reflect the degree 
of emotional maturity. 


Can Physical Condition Be Improved? 


The first, and perhaps the most important aspect of 
specialized service is concerned with the question, 
‘**Has everything possible been done to restore the 
applicant to his optimum physical condition?” Since 
physical restoration became part of the vocational 
rehabilitation program, it is trite to say that one does 
not work around such a disability, but attempts to 
correct it. This means that interviewers must be con- 
stantly aware of possibilities in this area. Will cor- 
rective surgery remove the disability, as in a herniot- 
omy? Will whirlpool baths or other physiotherapy 
procedure increase flexion of fingers? The interviewer 
cannot answer these questions, but can review aspects 
of past treatment and refer those applicants who have 
given no recent thought or attention to improving 
their disablements to appropriate resources. To do 
this successfully, an interviewer must be constantly 
aware of new developments in medicine and in the 
resources of the community. Even when specific 
knowledge is lacking, referrals of potential cases should 
be made to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
for their attention, For the most successful of these 
referrals, the handicap will be removed. 

Or perhaps speech has been lost due to a laryngec- 
tomy. The cumulative frustrations due to the ina- 
bility to make his wants and thoughts known are 
frightful to experience in daily life even when no 
talking is required to do the job. Does the interviewer 
know of and refer the applicant to a center where 
esophageal speech can be learned? Or if no training 
is available within the area, to refer the applicant for 
an artificial larynx? Examples of this sort can be 
offered indefinitely. The essential point is that the 
interviewer must know that they exist and where they 
can be obtained, discuss the possibilities with the appli- 
cant and make a suitable referral. 

In addition to referrals for physical restoration, it is 
necessary to check special equipment and the use of 
prosthetic appliances. Is the applicant getting maxi- 
mum use of his crutches? Does he ambulate slowly 
because he has reached his highest level, or because 
he never learned their proper use? Is there a center 
nearby where he can learn a two- or three-point gait 
instead of the four-point gait he is using? If the need 
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exists and the resource is available, a referral should 
be made. 

If it is determined that nothing further can be done 
to improve his physical condition or the adjustment to 
it, an evaluation of employment skills should be made. 
Because of the handicapped applicant’s distinct dis- 
advantage in a job hunt, it behooves the interviewer 
to determine whether his level of skill can be raised. 
The more highly trained a handicapped worker is, the 
better he is able to compete in the job market and the 
higher level of skills offsets some of the limitations im- 
posed by the disability itself. Such preliminary train- 
ing or upgrading makes the applicant more salable 
and this training has been available over the years to 
the disabled. For such services, our chief resource for 
civilians is the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
In cooperation with the Veterans Administration, re- 
ferrals of veterans may be made directly for on-the-job 
training or other training in the community. 

At this point it might be well to re-examine our 
practices in relation to referring applicants to the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Are referrals 
always made when indicated by the situation? Look- 
ing at our statistical records, we know that there must 
be many times when the Selective Placement inter- 
viewer fails to make these referrals. Regardless of the 
reason—whether it be previous rejection of the appli- 
cants, slowness of service, or inconvenience of loca- 
tion of their office in relation to the applicant’s place 
of residence—failure to refer cannot be condoned. 
Even when the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 


is not able to render immediate service because of 


limited budgets, referrals should be made to them as 
it is essential that they know their potential load so 
that they may plan to meet it. 


When Skill is Lacking 


For those who lack skills or are unable to meet pro- 
duction standards, it is necessary to make other plans. 
Probably our most difficult cases are those of doubt- 
ful employability. They include persons  with- 
out recent work experience for whom even the habits 
of work may have been forgotten; those whose stamina 
is so much below par that no job openings are poten- 
tially available to them; and those returning to the 
job market after long periods of hospitalization. For 
such applicants a work try-out under sheltered condi- 
tions is desirable. It gives the applicant an oppor- 
tunity to test his own strength and gives the employ- 
ment interviewer an evaluation of his potential em- 
ployment prospects. Where rehabilitation centers or 
sheltered workrooms exist, a referral for this service 
is indicated. However, the number that exist in the 
country in relation to the need is very small. When 
the need exists, the local offices should undertake to 
promote its creation by pointing out through a pro- 
gram of community education the needs for such 
facilities. 

Esthetically, the disabled are at a disadvantage. 
Recognizing the normal reaction to beauty, the 
interviewer should consider whether anything can be 
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done to increase outward attractiveness. The appli- 
cant must be made to feel the need for a better appear- 
ance without hurting his innate pride. To accom- 
plish this, the interviewer must make him feel that he 
is important, which, in itself, increases his self-respect. 
Admiration of some characteristic may be the lead to 
a discussion on improving appearance. This includes 
general as well as specific aspects relating to the dis- 
ability. A boutonniere, bespeaking gaiety, helps 
offset the drawback of a spinal curvature or an 
appropriately padded corset may camouflage ab- 
normal physique. We should encourage our appli- 
cants to conceal, as far as conveniently possible, the 
evidences of their disability. This does not mean that 
we are encouraging them to conceal their disabili- 
ties, but rather to put these in their proper places so 
they do not detract from their persons. 


Where Opportunity Lies 


In our day-by-day referral activities, we have our 
greatest opportunity of fitting our service to the appli- 
cant. While our aim is to match the physical capac- 
ity of the applicant td the job demands, there are 
many times when inadequate job specifications make 
this difficult or impossible. At such times, the inter- 
viewer must secure this information before making 
a referral to be sure the conditions are satisfactory. 

Perhaps the biggest area for matching individual 
needs is in giving the employer an understanding of 
the applicant being referred, not only in terms of his 
skills and ability and adjustment to his disability, but 
also what manner of man he is. The more serious 
or complicated the disability, the more necessary is 
this service. Employers want specific answers to the 
questions on how the applicant manages to take care 
of day-to-day needs as they are related to his employ- 
ment, i. e., how he gets to work, special needs on the 


job, ete. 


As a final caution, it is wise for the selective place- 
ment interviewer to remember that the rehabilitation 
expert may have overlooked a possible solution to an 
employment problem. We recall a discussion about 
a young college student and her employment possi- 
bilities. Osteomyelitis had so deformed the develop- 
ment of her legs that her height measured only about 
3 feet. This deviation from the normal made her 
appearance grotesque and her ability to use public 
transportation was very limited. Her college ad- 
viser recognized outstanding ability and an aptitude 
in English composition and creative writing but it 
was too uncertain that the use of these skills in home 
employment would prove profitable enough to sup- 
port her. 

After consulting several orthopedic experts who said 
it was impossible, this girl got a commercial limb- 
maker to fashion a pair of legs in which her own feet 
and foreshortened legs would set. Thus she achieved 
a fairly normal height and removed the chief barreir 
to her employability. An agency gave her training 
in walking and she soon developed enough skill in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Manager’s View of Selective 
Placement 


By ROY V. STEWART 
Manager, Employment Security Department, Bellingham, Wash. 


wo programs of the Employment Service offer a 

challenge both to the manager and his staff— 

counseling and testing and selective placement. 
Our success in both of these programs is a measure of 
our professional standing as Employment Service per- 
sonnel. Selective placement should be constantly in 
our minds, but we all realize that continuous empha- 
sis can become routine and something out of the 
ordinary is necessary to enliven our interest. ‘Thus, 
observance of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week provides the incentive to do our utmost 
for the physically disabled. Most managers will agree 
that August and September are good months for 
refresher training in selective placement to get the 
staff ‘‘on its toes” not only for NEPH Week but for the 
balance of the year. 

Selective placement has been rightfully called a 
program because it is much more than its mere name 
indicates. Our manual states ‘“‘Selective placement is 
the term which the Employment Service applies to 
its over-all program of service to the handicapped. It 
is synonymous with ‘service to the handicapped’ and 
includes all services and functions provided by the 
local office until he is occupationally adjusted to a 
job.” Selective placement thus involves the entire 
staff—receptionists, application interviewers, place- 
ment interviewers, counselors, employer relation rep- 
resentatives, occupational analysts, veteran employ- 
ment representatives, and the manager. Each func- 
tion must play its part to achieve a successful program 
in selective placement. Since teamwork is necessary, 
it is the manager’s duty to see that each member of 
his staff is alert to the program, knows his duties, the 
duties of other members of the staff, and their rela- 
tionship one to the other. 

The selective placement program parallels our regu- 
lar placement program; its success, like that of our 
regular placement program, depends upon three 
things: It is similar to a tripod, the legs of which 
must be of equal length and strength or the tripod 
will collapse. The three legs of the Employment 
Service are good applications, good orders, and good 
referrals. This is likewise true of the selective place- 
inent program. We must have good applications, 
cood orders, and good referrals. In the case of the 
handicapped applicant, we have to go further in 
vetting a more complete application than we nor- 
mally do. We must find out exactly what he can do 
ind this leads us to an analysis of his limitations—this 
we call the “physical capacities appraisal.” Many 
iimes we must get the assistance of a physician to 
letermine what activities can be performed and to 
vhat extent. 
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We in the State of Washington are most fortunate in 
being able quickly and easily to obtain valid and 
intelligent physical capacity reports about an appli- 
cant’s condition because of our agreement with the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation which ar- 
ranges for free medical examinations for eligible cli- 
ents. This agreement, among other provisions, calls 
for supplying us with information regarding the indi- 
vidual’s physical condition. We must also determine 
what working conditions are permissible so as to avoid 
further impairment of the handicapped applicant. In 
obtaining the application of a so-called normal person, 
we are particularly interested in his “‘skapati,’’ our 
short term for skill, knowledge, ability, physical capac- 
ity, aptitude, ‘raining, and znterest. Normally we are 
interested in the applicant’s skill, knowledge, and 
ability. In the case of the physically handicapped, 
much emphasis is put on the “‘p” in ‘“‘skapati,’”’ the 
physical capacities. However, the skill, knowledge, 
ability, aptitude, training, and interest of a physically 
handicapped person are very important as they must 
furnish the leads to possible placement. 


We Have to Take Greater Pains 


In the matter of good orders, again we must go 
further than in obtaining a regular order. When we 
are considering the placement of handicapped indi- 
viduals, we must consider the physical demands of 
each job. This is called ‘‘physical demands analysis.” 
Again, the selective placement interviewer may have 
to call for help on this matter, that is, request the 
assistance of the occupational analyst to determine the 
demands of a particular job. 

If good applications are taken, including the physi- 
cal capacities appraisal, and good orders are obtained, 
including the physical demands analysis, it then be- 
comes a matching job between the order and the appli- 
cation, the exact method followed in our regular place- 
ment procedure. 

The Employment Service has another tripod in its 
selective placement program. The legs on this tripod 
are longer and heavier than the regular tripod since 
much more is involved. Sometimes selective place- 
ment seems to be a difficult process whereas in essence 
it is an operation similar to that involved in any place- 
ment work. All placement is selective or it ceases to 
be placement. To be other than “selective” in our 
placements is to “sabotage” our service. Selective 
placement is merely the intensification of what we 
have been doing right along with this difference—it 
involves the handicapped. It involves more work and 
may involve other agencies and doctors as well, but it 
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is a service we owe to our handicapped fellow citizens 
and it is well worth while. 

We have mentioned the teamwork required of local 
office staff in selective placement operations. Much 
depends upon the receptionist in this program if we 
are to have a smooth-flowing operation. Immediate 
recognition of a handicapped person, the giving of 
preferential treatment if a veteran, and the direct 
referral to the selective placement interviewer are im- 
portant. The disability notation on the cross-index 
card of all selective placement applicants is helpful 
when the applicant again reports, as it signals the staff 
that the applicant is handicapped and_ probably 
requires specialized services. 

Needless to say the key persons in the selective place- 
ment program are the placement interviewer and the 
veterans employment representative. In many small 
offices they are one and the same person. In any 
event they should work closely together. In_ the 
State of Washington placement interviewers are not 
required to have training as employment counselors 
because selective placement, in its essentials, is con- 
sidered to be merely usual placement activity more 
intensively and extensively applied. When counseling 
is involved (as it is in the majority of cases) the appli- 
cant 's assigned to a trained counselor who performs 
the required auxiliary service as he would for any 
counselee. The physically handicapped counselee is 
then returned to the placemient staff for ‘selective 
placement,”’ just as any other counselee is returned 
for the usual form of placement. With us, “selective 
placement is placement’’; conseling is an adjunct to 
the placement function. 


Breaking Down Resistance and Apathy 


Employer relations representatives can play a big 
part in the selective placement program by helping 
to overcome employer resistance. 
employers is a remnant of primitive times when the 
handicapped were forced out of the tribe or clan or 
even worse. The prejudice is still with us and most 
of the time it is unreasonable. An explanation of the 
physical demands approach, the showing of the two 
forms, ““demands’”’ and “‘capacities,” and their match- 
ing does much to overcome employer resistance. 
The statistical charts showing less turn-over, less ab- 
senteeism, and greater efficiency of handicapped 
workers is hard to argue against. 

The best means developed so far to break down 
employer resistance and apathy is the annual observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. The placement of handicapped workers dur- 
ing the month of October depends a great deal upon 
the enthusiasm of the manager. If the manager be- 
lieves in the work, it is easy to get the cooperation of 
his staff to make the week a success. However, the 
Employment Service is not the only agency involved 
in this annual drive: we have the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, Vet- 
erans Advisory Committee to the Employment Serv- 
ice, and all of the veterans’ organizations. The local 
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This resistance of 
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An injured left arm does not affect this worker’s 
ability as an inspector. 


office manager is the one best person to develop coop- 
eration among all of these organizations. Let him 
take the initiative and call a meeting of the heads of 
these organizations and put the problen up to them. 
The local office manager can, if he wants to, be the 
best informed person in the meeting and, if he can 
fire these other organizations with his enthusiasm, he 
has the job half done. 

In some instances the veterans employment repre- 
sentative is the person with the drive and enthusiasm 
to put the project over, but the manager must not 
“drag his feet’’ or the program will only be partially 
successful. 

Right after the war it was easy to get the coopera 
tion of everybody but now the novelty has worn off 
and it takes somebody with enthusiasm to ‘‘spark”’ the 
drive. We believe the logical person to do this is the 
manager of the local employment service office. He 
must remember, however, that this is not a one-man 
show, but a cooperative movement in which he should 
get the assistance not only of thé organizations frater- 
nally and professionally interested in the handicapped 
(so often veterans), but of all other civic organizations. 
The Service clubs are glad to appoint a committee 
to work with other groups when a need is shown. Do 
not forget when contacting the Service clubs to ask 
the Toast Masters’ Club for assistance; its members 
will usually take the time to prepare themselves to 
give talks before other clubs. 
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The Veterans Advisory Committee to the Employ- 
ment Service can be of immeasurable help in planning 
for the activities of NEPH Week. Again, the manager 
can inspire this committee through his enthusiasm and 
ideas. This committee should be interested in NEPH 
\Veek above any other group, but one thing should be 
cuarded against, and that is not to make this week a 
purely veterans’ activity. Not only are others besides 
veterans handicapped, but more important, if we use 
only veterans’ organizations to promote this week, we 
are “typing” it as a veterans’ activity exclusively 
when, as a matter of fact, it should be a community 
project. The obligation to assist the handicapped is 
community-wide and the more assistance we can ob- 
tain from the entire community the more success we 
will have in NEPH Week. 

NEPH Week gives the Employment Service a 
greater opportunity to put into practice its selective 
placement program. Without a planned program of 
selective placement, the activities of the Week are apt 
to be an emotional appeal only, and over-all, wasted 


effort. In this State we work away at placement of the 
handicapped all the year round, using NEPH Week as 
our principal occasion for publicity and public edu- 
cation. We find that to be the most valuable use for 
NEPH Week. If that week were the only time during 
the whole year to apply our effort to help the job 
interests of the handicapped, it would indeed be a 
puny and inexcusable form of hypocrisy. 

There is a famous quotation, ‘‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.”” We 
paraphase this thought in its application to ‘“‘selling” 
the handicapped. We usually begin our approach to 
a group by asking a question like this: ‘‘Will anyone in 
the audience who knows himself to be a_ perfect 
physical specimen, please raise his right hand.” Of 
course no one ever does and this is a good basis for a 
discussion to prove that disability is only a matter of 
degree, that the so-called physically handicapped are 
not a people set apart. This approach has proved 
equally useful in discussing disability with employers, 
applicants, and the general public. 


Contests and Awards Stimulate Greater 
Interest in Behali of Veterans 


By MARSHALL C. MILLER 


Assistant Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


WARDS _ of every 
description have 
been used over the 

years to stimulate inter- 
est. Since the inception 
of group living, the tech- 
nique of rewarding a job 
well done with public 
acclaim “Shas paid off,” 
not only to the immedi- 
ite participants in the 
specific incident but most 
certainly throughout the 
entire social group, by 
engendering interest jn 
he role of services ren- 
lered and the benefits received from them. From 
he commendatory message to the subordinate to the 
pecific reward or gift in a staged contest, the motive is 
‘vious and the effect is, with few exceptions, positive. 
'ederal and State governmental agencies as well as 
ndustrial and retail services have found from long 
xperience that awards have proved stimulating and 
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in most cases highly effective in promoting construc- 
tive competitive effort. We of the Employment 
Service are not strangers to experiences of this nature. 
We are, of course, specifically interested in contests 
and awards which are developed to aid in greater job 
development and job placement for veterans, and 
especially disabled veterans. 

The staging of contests and the granting of awards, 
however, are not without problems which can well 
present both a positive and negative side. It is our 
opinion that the positive far outweighs the negative. 
The crux of the matter, however, is the difficulty of 
formulating rules and regulations and setting stand- 
ards that can be considered entirely fair to all partici- 
pants. When considering the launching of a contest 
or similar form of competition, every endeavor must 
be made to develop criteria which will minimize sub- 
jective judgment and that will be likely to be fair to 
the greatest majority of the participants. 

Practically every State service has, at some time, 
sponsored contests and made awards for outstanding 
achievements. Many of these are now current and 
continue year in and year out with good success. 
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American Legion Citation Award, Bulova Watch Co., Oct. 7, 1948. Left to right: John F. Radikin, VER for Rhode Island; 
Ray Riley, Department Adjutant, American Legion; Mr. Fachon, Vice President, Bulova Watch Co.; Walter Loiselle, 
Department Commander, American Legion; and John J. Mullin, Assistant VER for Rhode Island. 


For the purpose of this article, let us divide the 
award programs currently being carried on in the field 
of service to veterans into three main categories: those 
national in scope; those State-wide in scope; and those 
limited to the local community. Space limitation 
demands that we cite only a few of the contests and 
awards that have proved successful over a considerable 
period of time and have stood the time-honored test 
of successfully stimulating greater interest in the em- 
ployment of veterans on the part of employers, the 
public in general, and the participants themselves. 


Legion Citation A Coveted One 


The American Legion Citation for Meritorious 
Service is one of the most outstanding awards granted 
by any organization in the employment service field. 

It is national in scope. The award is much sought 
after throughout the country. It is, of course, 
awarded to the employer who, in the opinion of a 
competent group of judges, has developed an outstand- 
ing and successful program for the employment of 
disabled veterans. The award itself is a scroll of 
beautiful proportion, appropriately worded to suit 
the occasion, and signed by the national commander 
and the national adjutant as well as carrying the 
official seal of the American Legion. 

The occasion incident to the making of the award 
is accorded wide publicity. It has, in the past, been 
covered by newspapers, radio, and television. Always 
present on the occasion are National, State, and local 
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officials, prominent members of the community in 
which the plant is operated and, of course, National, 
State, and local officials of the American Legion. 

The American Legion also has developed a contest 
to be engaged in by their local post employment chair- 
men. The area included may be State-wide, district- 
wide, and ofttimes specifically limited to a given 
community. This plan is known in one State as “The 
Plan of the Year.’ Each local post chairman is 
invited to submit a plan for community action that will 
promote the employment of veterans within that com- 
munity. These plans are considered by a competent 
committee of judges. The award of a free trip to the 
National American Legion Convention is given wide 
publicity throughout the organization. Veterans 
Employment Service and Employment Service repre- 
sentation is ofttimes present both in the committees 
themselves and in the judging of the contest. 

The American Legion in many States sponsors a 
local veterans employment representative contest. 
This, as would be expected, is confined to employees 
of the local offices of a given State or area within a 
State. State Employment Service officials and the 
Veterans Employment Representative cooperate with 
officials of the AmericanLegion in choosing the winner 
on the basis of the percentage of disabled veterans 
and other veterans placed to total male placements— 
not for numbers placed. This type of contest has 
created keen rivalry between local offices, and has 
generally promoted a positive interest both within 
the official families of local offices as well as among em- 
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ployers and veteran organization groups within the 
communities. Awards in this contest vary from an 
appropriate certificate of merit to a free trip to the 
National American Legion Convention. 

Local employment services are brought into the 
operation of still another interesting award contest 
sponsored by American Legion posts. An award is 
eranted to one or several local post members in honor 
of job-development efforts carried on in cooperation 
with local office personnel. ‘This contest is a combi- 
nation type—the actual number of job orders devel- 
oped and brought to the attention of the local veterans 
employment representative by a post member plus a 
planning or actual paving of the way for the securing 
of job orders on the part of local office personnel. It 
is obvious that the winner must be decided upon on the 
basis of local office records. Closely akin to this plan 
is one sponsored in some States which awards a cup 
to the local employment office making the most out- 
standing record or achievement in the placing of 
disabled veterans on a quarterly basis. 

One State has recently developed a citation aw wi 
to be given a local veterans employment representa- 
tive or interviewer. Again, officials of State and local 
offices and State American Legion officials collaborate 
to judge the winner in the following four fields of 
performance: 

A. Placement of veterans 

B. Placement of disabled veterans 

C. Effective public relations 

D. Outstanding achievement 
Again, the citation is made with appropriate ceremony 
and publicity at the State American Legion Conven- 
t10n. 


Particularly successful in award contests have been 
those appealing to the creative and inspirational type 
of effort. Successful poster illustration contests in be- 
half of disabled veterans have been particularly effec- 
tive. These types of contests have invariably been 
carried on in cooperation with State departments of 
education or with individual educational institutions 
within a given area. Currently, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars is sponsoring such a program with the 
junior and senior high schools participating on a 
State-wide basis. 

Experience so far shows a tremendous enthusiasm 
on the part of participants within the school atmos- 
phere. Keen rivalry is apparent at the various levels. 
Posters submitted are displayed in each county seat 
in an appropriate setting, i. e., county fair, holiday 
celebration, or in a special exhibit area within a 
courthouse. The winning exhibit in each county is 
scheduled to be displayed in the State capitol during 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
\ppropriate prizes are, of course, awarded locally and 
‘9 the State winners. The closest of cooperation in 
‘1e handling of the contest is evidenced by represen- 

itives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the educa- 

onal institutions involved, and Employment Service 

‘ficials. 
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The Disabled American Veterans organization is 
also most active in the general field of interest pro- 
motion by contests and awards. One contest is 
staged between Employment Service districts on a 
State-wide basis. The DAV trophy is presented to 
the district manager whose offices have for the month 
the highest percentage of disabled veteran placements 
to the total male placements. Every office making at 
least one handicapped veteran placement is included 
in the contest. Enthusiastic interest and keen rivalry 
among the personnel of the various local offices are 
apparent in the States participating in this contest. 
The trophy, either a cup or a plaque, is inscribed 
each month with the name of the winning manager. 
The manager who has won the trophy for the greatest 
number of months during a calendar-year period is 
declared the winner and the trophy is appropriately 
inscribed. Excellent publicity has accompanied the 
contest. Presentation ceremonies both on a monthly 
basis and a yearly basis have proved most successful 
and enjoyed heavy attendance. 

The Disabled American Veterans also sponsors an 
award of merit to active chambers of commerce for 
their efforts, or the efforts of an organized group of 
their members. In this type of contest, the partici- 
pants sponsor individual disabled veterans for jobs by 
one of two methods: actual job promotion by in- 
dividual solicitation, or the public presentation of 
individual disabled veterans at the organization’s 
weekly luncheon. The latter technique has been 
featured on television broadcasts and has furnished 
interesting material for newspaper and radio use. 
Again, the mechanics of stimulating interest in the 
contest, carrying it through and making the actual 
award, is participated in not only by the Disabled 
American Veterans officials, but also by Employment 
Service representatives. 


Collective Award 


In some communities, organized veterans’ groups 
have banded together to make a collective award for 
outstanding efforts in the field of Employment Serv- 
ice activity. For example, in one community the 
American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars banded together 
and made a joint award of merit to a radio station for 
its outstanding contribution to the general employ- 
ment program in behalf of veterans. Awards of a 
similar nature have been made to newspapers and to 
television stations in various communities throughout 
the Nation for their contribution in the field of 
sponsoring and giving aid to programs in behalf of 
employment for veterans, especially disabled veterans. 
These types of awards have been most successful in 
creating public interest and constitute an excellent 
channel for a positive public relations approach. 

The President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week sponsors a merit-award 
program. This award is made to give recognition to 
employers who have done an outstanding job in pro- 
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gramming which has resulted in the absorbing of < 
great number of physically handicapped vs ate 
The closest kind of cooperation on the part of Employ- 
ment Service personnel and members of the State 
committees has been evident in these programs. ‘The 
staff of the President’s Committee feels that the pro- 
gram has been most successful in stimulating interest 
among employers throughout the entire country in 
working out programs that will offer job opportunities 
to a greater number of physically handicapped. 

The listing of contests and award programs could 
well be an endless job. Many more excellent exam- 
ples of successful effort in this field of activity could be 
profitably mentioned here. However, such is not 
within the scope or purpose of this article. The specif- 
ic planning and types of program listed are merely 
examples and do not ‘n any way represent anything 
but a sampling of the successful contests and award 
programs that are being conducted continuously in the 

various States. In all of the undertakings cited, the 
Veterans Employment Service and the State and local 
employment office staffs have been cooperative and 
active in working for the success of such programs. 

We of the Veterans Employment Service heartily 





endorse full activity on the part of the Employment 
Service personnel in activities of this nature. Whole- 
some, aggressive, sincere effort in an atmosphere of 
competitive rivalry can bring much of value to the 
organizations involved and can achieve most worth 
while objectives in the matter of promoting public 
interest and acceptance of programs dedicated to the 
welfare of the veteran applicant. Successful award 
programs require a lot of effort on the part of those 
who play the role of sponsor. This effort pays hand- 
somely in stimulating the placement of veterans in 
suitable jobs. In addition, however, and singularly 
important from the public relations standpoint, no 
technique has yet been devised that will better give to 
all participants that immense satisfaction, both pro- 
fessional and personal, that can only be enjoyed from 
public acclamation of a job well done in the public 
interest. Experience shows that this satisfaction is 
equally important to participants as well as to spon- 
sors. 

If this article tends to whet your curiosity or engen- 
der a bit of the contagious competitive enthusiasm 
that can be aroused by award of merit programs, it 
will have served its purpose. 


How to Equalize Job Opportunities 
lor Disabled Veterans 


By MILLARD W. 


RICE 


Executive Director, DAV Service Foundation and Chairman, 


Disabled Veterans Committee, President’s Committee on NEPH Week 


ELPING America’s 

disabled veterans to 

help themselves is, 
or should be, a major 
project for every com- 
munity and State, veteran 
and civic organization, 
and for our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Most Americans recog- 
nize our Nation’s respon- 
sibility to provide needed 
physical restoration, voca- 
tional rehabilitation and 
selective placement into 
useful, suitable, gainful 
employment for those Americans who have become 
handicapped because of war wounds or disabilities. 
This responsibility is discharged largely through the 
United States Veterans Admiaistration, under the 900 
or more laws administered by it. 

Scores of thousands of war veterans seek assistance 
each year, through the DAV, the VFW, the American 
Legion, the AMVETS, and other veteran organiza- 
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tions, to establish entitlement to the benefits which 
may be due them under certain factual circumstances 
and legal conditions. It is a matter of record that a 
large percentage of the claims filed are legally denied. 
These veterans, nevertheless, need assistance in 
securing employment. 

Of the 2,300,000 compensated disabled veterans 
about 2,070,000 find it necessary to supplement their 
disability compensation income through employment. 
This is another large group whose employment needs 
must be met. 

Physical restoration and vocational rehabilitation 
are meaningful only if the individual’s remaining 
abilities are utilized in suitable employment. This 
frequently necessitates cooperation between the Vet- 
erans Administration, the United States Employment 
Service, and many other public and private agencies. 

It is unfortunate that the Veterans Administration 
has no direct responsibility to see to it that disabled 
veterans are actually placed and retained in suitable 
employment after their rehabilitation under Public 
Law No. 16, although, paradoxically, the Federal- 
State system of Vocational Rehabilitation agencies 
does have such a continuing responsibility as to handi- 
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Men can be trained through diversion. 


capped civilians, under the provisions of Public Law 
No. 113. ; 

Too few of America’s handicapped veterans have 
been trained under Public Law No. 16, but probably 
many others have hidden their identity as disabled 
veterans by Public Law No. 346 training. A handi- 
capped veteran, branded as a recipient of disability 
compensation, is limited in his choice of suitable 
employment, because: 

1. There is fear in the minds of too many employers 
that they run the risk of increasing their Workman’s 
Compensation Insurance premium costs by their 
employment of handicapped veterans; 

2. About 50 percent of the Nation’s employers have 
no program designed to utilize the remaining abilities 
of disabled veterans; 

3. The premium costs of group insurance policies 
and retirement pension plans frequently deter employ- 
ers from employing handicapped or older veterans; 

4. The disabled veteran often has had fewer op- 
portunities to acquire job experience during and 
following the war period; 

5. Too many employers erroneously assume that the 
'ederal Government is adequately providing for all 
disabled veterans; 

6. Suitable placement of disabled veterans generally 
requires more time than does the placement of regular 
applicants. Employees of public employment services 
are reluctant to give this time when their efficiency 
is judged by production records—number of place- 
ments, interviews, etc. Disabled veterans, therefore, 
may not be exposed to job opportunities to the same 
extent as are the more readily placed applicants; and 

?. Too many collective-bargaining contracts with 
labor unions have failed to include special provisions 
needed on behalf of employable disabled veterans. 

\lthough it is true that each annual National 
| mploy the Physically Handicapped Week (sponsored 
oiginally by the DAV and AFPH) conducted during 
\!e first full week in October results in about a one- 
(| ird increase in placements for handicapped disabled 
\ terans during that month, this special campaign 
© \viously offers only a partial solution to the problem. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that during the period of 
World War II, Soldiers’ Homes gradually emptied 
because most of their patients, previously regarded 
as unemployable, were given jobs in which they 
performed with credit. 

Millions of other handicapped and older Americans 
also procured suitable employment during that period; 
they, too, established an excellent production record. 
The high point of the index of industrial production 
reached 247 during October-November 1943, at which 
time there were 54,330,000 civilian employees and 
only 780,000 unemployed persons. Including those 
serving in the Armed Forces, 62.6 percent of the 
population above the age of 14 was then considered 
to be in the total labor force—a considerably higher 
percentage than is the case today (59.8). I believe 
that a great many employable Americans, including 
handicapped disabled veterans, have withdrawn from 
the labor force because of discouragement in their 
efforts to procure suitable employment. 


More Facts Would Help 


There is, too, a woeful lack of accurate statistics 
as to the status of our some 2,300,000 compensated 
disabled veterans, as was revealed at the last meeting 
of the members of the Disabled Veterans Committee 
of the President’s Committee on NEPH Week. No 
governmental agency or official will even hazard a 
guess as to the number of disabled veterans (1) who 
are self-employed, (2) who are employed in agriculture, 
(3) who are otherwise employed, and (4) particularly 
the number who are unemployed. Nor has any 
governmental agency assumed the responsibility of 
finding out about the status of America’s disabled 
veterans in such respects. Toe many people have 
blandly assumed that the Government must surely 
have fully discharged its responsibilities to America’s 
disabled veterans, without checking up to ascertain 


just what has become of them. 





Joseph Gibbs, left, learns a fine point in cake making from 
his instructor, Theo Maggia, at the Clement’s Pastry Shop in 
Washington, D.C. Gibbs, a veteran who served in Okinawa 
and Japan, is in training under Public Law 16. Maggia, 
co-owner of the shop, has baked numerous cakes for Presidential 
use in the White House. 
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Too few of our Nation’s disabled veterans, in my 
opinion, are suitably and gainfully employed, but are 
forced instead, because of the inadequacy of disability 
compensation payments to meet living costs, to rely on 
help from friends and relatives, or from public and 
private charities. 

To facilitate the suitable, gainful employment of 
America’s disabled veterans, I would suggest these 
specific steps: 

1. Complete statistics on the number employed, un- 
employed, receiving unemployment compensation, or 
engaged in their own business. We should have sta- 
tistics, too, on the number living on savings, private or 
public welfare, pensions or retirements. These statis- 
tics should be gathered by various age and physically 
handicapped groups; 


2. Wider adoption and application by employers of 
the policy of extending to disabled veterans preferences 
of opportunities for “jobs they can_ satisfactorily 
perform; 

3. Options to disabled veteran job applicants to be 
exempt from group insurance, pension or retirement 
policies, which might otherwise increase employer 
cost, or option to contribute toward increased cost of 
such policies; 


4. Abolishment of age limit and physical require- 
ments for entry into governmental or private jobs for 
which applicant otherwise possesses required’ capaci- 
ties; 

5. Wider distribution of information as to compara- 
tive accident rates and workman’s compensation costs 
for handicapped and older veterans, as compared with 
other workers, and as to public and private surveys 
pointing to their desirable worker characteristics; 

6. More time in local public employment offices 
devoted to the interviewing and registration of em- 
ployable handicapped veterans, accompanied by in- 
creased counseling and intensified placement activi- 
ties; 

7. Liberalization of Public Law No. 16 to extend 
authority and responsibility upon the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to provide vocational training to service 
disabled veterans at any time, plus coordinating lead- 
ership responsibility for their suitable employment; 


8. Liberalization of Public Law No. 16 to require 
the Veterans Administration to make reimbursements 
of all benefits paid out to or on account of the injury 
on the job of any disabled veteran employee under the 
operation of any State Workman’s Compensation law; 

9. Insertion of special provisions in more collective 
bargaining contracts between employers and labor 
unions, favoring employed and employable disabled 
veterans; 

10. Special credits, incentives, reports as to the 
placement of employable disabled veterans by public 
or private employment agencies and their respective 
employees and offices, as well as special recognition 
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for employers who have an outstanding record of 
cooperation in this important work. 

Through the application of such procedures and 
policies, opportunities for suitable employment for dis- 
abled veteran employables can, in my opinion, be 
facilitated and equalized. 


AT Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2 


as well as studies conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
after the war, has clinched the soundness of this principle. 

Today, we know that the physically handicapped are people 
with the same interests, abilities, knowledge and skills as others 
who are not handicapped. Those who are not employed should 
be employed. ‘Those who are not trained should be trained. 
The handicapped should be given the right of way to take 
their place in the common effort to build up the strength of the 
Nation. When Selective Placement is properly applied in hir- 
ing handicapped workers, the handicapped will always meet 
the test, whether in the shop, the office, the laboratory, or on 
the farm. 

We must encourage every employer who does not row use 
handicapped workers to consider them for employment, as new 
manpower is required in qur defense effort. 


VICE ADMIRAL ROSS T McINTIRE 
CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON NEPH 
WEEK 


We are a civilian committee, in voluntary collaboration. 
Therein, as I see it, lies our strength and our assurance of 
success. This has been much in my thought during the prep- 
arations for this meeting. We have been given a mission. 
To me, it is just as definitely so as any that issues frem an 
Army, Navy, or Air command in time of war. Cooperation 
has been the key to success in years gone by. It is our great 
reliance as we face the future. 

In the local community, the handicapped individual is known: 
Here his problem can be studied at first hand and the solution 
sought, on the ground. 

It is the same as regards the employer: Here he is known, as 
an jndividual. He is available, as an individual, for consul- 
tation and advice. Here in his own community his help can 
best be enlisted; here he can most readily be reached and inter- 
ested in the advantages to the community, to the Nation, and 
to himself, in making full use of the handicapped worker. 


So it is, also, with the channels of publicity: with the schools» 
the churches, fraternal and civic societies, the local representa- 
tives of State and Federal agencies now made available for 
rehabilitation, training, and employment of the handicapped, 

In short, it has been shown that national mobilization for 
this job best starts with the local community; that Nation-wide 
cooperation must stem from there. 


A sincere effort has been made to supply State and local 
Committees with essential ‘“‘tools.” One result is our new 
Program Guide. It has come out of much labor and travail. 
A meeting of minds in an endeavor such as this is not always 
easily achieved. But the minds have been good minds, and in 
earnest. { can vouch for that. And the meeting of them has 
been as you will find it, in the Guide. The hope of all con- 
cerned is that you will find it good. 

There are other ‘“‘tools’ here today. Artist E. Franklin 
Wittmack has again given us a poster which will proclaim our 
message from coast to coast. Banners, exhibits, the splendid 
informational materials of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, of the Employment Service and the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, all these and many others will enable Com- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Loans and On-Farm Training aes 





Blind veteran William Miller of Mississippi learns from county 
supervisor Oliver some of the fine points of judging his dairy 
herd’s milk-producing ability. 


Farmers Ilome Administration photos 


Miller using guide wire finds his way around the farm. 
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Handicapped 
Make Good 
on Farms 





By PHILIP S. BROWN 
Chief of Information, Farmers Home Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ARM families unable to get credit from other 

sources at reasonable terms often find that the 

Farmers Home Administration can help them buy 
or operate farms of their own. Handicapped persons, 
because of their disability, may find that private 
lenders are reluctant to supply credit or on-farm 
training; but the Farmers Home Administration has 
learned that many of these physically handicapped 
farmers make excellent progress when given a helping 
hand. 

Edwin A. Hall, of Acton, Mass., for example, did 
not let total blindness interfere with his desires to 
become a good poultryman. When private lenders 
considered that an operating loan to a blind man 
might not be a sound credit risk, Hall turned to the 
Farmers Home Administration for assistance. A loan 
arranged by FHA Supervisor Steve Eliades enabled 
Hall to convert the second floor of his barn into a 
poultry house, and to buy chicks and feed. 

“T couldn’t have done it alone,”’ Hall said afterward. 
“Without FHA aid, I would have been sunk.”’ 

But Hall didn’t sink. He went on to raise a highly 
profitable flock of Rhode Island Reds, and from his 
egg and fryer sales repaid his loan in full. Now he is 
able to go ahead on his own, financing new feed and 
chick purchases from farm income instead of depend- 
ing upon outside credit. 

Hall is but one totally blind farmer who has been 
started toward farming success with an FHA loan. 
Down in Kosciusko, Miss., William A. Miller is oper- 
ating a successful dairy farm and is repaying on 
schedule the FHA loan made to purchase his land 
and rebuild his buildings. With the aid of his FHA 
supervisor, the county agent, and technicians from 
the Soil Conservation Service, he has also rebuilt a 
run-down cotton farm into a well-terraced pasture 
providing almost year-round grazing for the purebred 
herd he is developing. And up in Paw Paw, Mich., 
Johnnie Hayhurst—who never had been cn a farm 
before the war injury which blinded him—has also 
built a dairy farm which is one of the best in the 
county. In his first year as a dairyman, Hayhurst 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture photo 
Blind Edwin A. Hall of Acton, Mass., talks things over with FHA 


supervisor Steve Eliades. 


repaid almost half of the 5-year loan which started 
him in the dairy business. 

Blindness, of course, is one of the most spectacular 
disabilities; and when a farmer succeeds despite it, 
his story may be more dramatic than would be a 
similar tale told of progress despite some other disa- 
bility. Yet the story of progress made by veteran 
E. C. Blackwell of Portersville, Ala., is even more 
unusual. Blackwell, too, was rated 100 percent dis- 
abled when discharged from service; a semiparalytic, 
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Hall feeds his Rhode Island Reds. 
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as a result of battle wounds. Helped to buy a farm 
of his own with FHA credit, and given assistance in 
farm-management problems by that agency’s on-farm 
training supervision, Blackwell repaid half his 40-yeai 
farm-purchase loan in the first 2 years, and regained 
so much of his health that he is now classified as only 
60 percent disabled! 

Farmers Home Administration has not attempted to 
do this rehabilitation job alone, nor has it attempted 
to specialize in assisting handicapped farmers. In- 
stead, it has made a national policy to consider 
the applicants for FHA credit on the basis of their 
experience and ability without regard to their handi- 
cap. If the disabled applicant is capable of doing a 
good job of farming despite his handicap, the dis- 
ability is discounted in considering him for a loan. 
The only case where actual preference is given to 
disabled persons, however, is in the case of the 
disabled veteran who is permitted to waive certain 
qualifications in considering him for a farm purchase 
loan. Where other applicants are approved for pur- 
chase loans only when the farm they desire to purchase 
is an economic unit, the disabled veteran may be 
assisted to purchase a farm of lesser value if the 
combination of probable earnings from the farm plus 
any outside income from pensions, etc., would make 
the loan a sound one. 

The FHA also makes it part of the regular proced- 
ures to work closely with other agencies engaged 1 
rehabilitation work. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, for example, has worked out agreements 
with FHA whereby the two agencies make cross 
referrals, and where OVR clients with agricultural! 
training are considered for FHA loans. 


A hen watches inberastedly as Hall collects eggs. 
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We Help Employers 
Hire the Handicapped 


ABILITY COUNTS 





HIRE THE HANDICAPPED 
IT'S GOOD BUSINESS 














n the following round-up of experiences a number of local offices bring us some fine examples of employer- 
| employment service cooperation to make jobs for the physically handicapped a reality. 

The success outlined in these experiences entitles us to draw a number of definite conclusions: Those who are 
helped and those who cooperate in the helping both experience satisfaction; one competent physically handi- 
capped worker who wins the confidence of an employer can open a whole program of opportunity for others in 
like circumstances. The variety of occupations in which the handicapped have been successfully placed, 


proves that the field for their employment is broad. 


Efforts by local offices in the main follow two patterns: Specific job development for one or more individuals 
with like impairments; or a selling operation through which the staff convinces employers that handicapped 


individuals are qualified for the vacancies that exist. 


Selective placement is founded on the premise that a physical handicap can exist without impairment of 
working ability for suitable jobs. The problem is to find the right job. Talents hitherto unknown or unused 
frequently form the basis for entry into a new line of work which may bring the worker greater satisfaction 


than did his old employment. 


While only a few outstanding experiences are here described, they are representative of similar programs which 


are on the increase throughout the Nation. 


Paraplegics Go Back to Work Again 


experience ! 

A paraplegic is one of those unlucky individ- 
uals who had the misfortune to be injured in the lower 
spine resulting in complete paralysis from the hips 
down. 

The wife of a paraplegic veteran paid a visit to the 
Boston office of the Veterans Employment Service. 
She talked with Fred Mellin, disabled veterans 
specialist in that office. She was nervous and con- 
cerned because her husband was thoroughly dis- 
couraged, his morale was low, and he felt that he 
would be useless for the rest of his life. But this visit 
io the local office proved to be a turning point. 

Fred Mellin and Louis J. Marshall, counselor in 
the Newton office, went up to Needham to visit the 

ome of this paraplegic veteran. They learned with 
interest that the home was especially constructed for 

n occupant of a wheel chair. It was one of a colony 
of houses especially constructed for paraplegics. 

During the course of the visit they were able to 

‘arn many things about the veteran. He had good 
hand and eye coordination and possessed a normal 

egree of finger dexterity. This observation suggested 
hat the veteran would be able to do bench-assembly 


fy BE afflicted with paraplegia is a terrifying 
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or related work done from a sitting position. The 
visitors learned, too, that there were five other para- 
plegic veterans in this colony, all of whom wanted 
some kind of work to do. 

With their responsibilities now increased from one 
to six, Messrs. Mellin and Marshall set out to find 
a firm engaged in the manufacture and assembly of 
small parts and which could utilize the services of 
these men, perhaps on a contract basis. The contract 
method seemed most practical because of the difficulty 
of transporting the men to the plant, and the strin- 
gency of the laws pertaining to performing work at 
home. 

It took a little searching, but a company was found 
not only favorable to the idea but anxious to assist 
these disabled veterans. 

It was at once apparent that a suitable workshop 
was necessary. At one end of the colony of houses 
was a two-car private garage on the second floor of a 
two-story structure, built into the side of a hill in 
such a manner that the entrance to the second story 
was made from ievel ground—perfect for wheel chairs. 
The owner of the garage was very willing to allow its 
use for the project. He not only waived rental, but 
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renovated the garage to meet the requirements of 
these veterans. 

Under the contract which was signed, payment was 
to be on a piece-work basis. _ Provision was made for 
three types of work: (1) a simple task of placing a 
bakelite contact wafer, which is part of a variable 
electric switch, into a wax paper bag; (2) the partial 
assembly of a shock mount, which consisted of three 
small parts: (3) the wrapping and boxing of a small 
push-type electric switch. The manufacturer made 
delivery of all parts and materials to the veterans and 
also picked up the finished products. 

There was great joy in the community when the 
work was started. Presumably unemployable men 
were employed again and earning in the neighbor- 
hood of $45 a week. The men, provided with lunch 
kits, were wheeled to work by their wives, who also 
called at the end of the day to take them home. 


Bench work is well suited to these paraplegics. 





The results of this project have been amazing. The 
employer was more than satisfied with the work per- 
formed on his products. The veterans themselves 
perked up knowing that they were working men again. 
Said one of the veterans: ‘This is the first money I’ve 
earned since my prewar employment.”’ Another vet- 
eran laughingly boasted: ‘‘When I get home now I 
pound on the table and demand steak and potatoes 
for my supper like all working men.” The women, 
too, are happier because they realize that a working 
man is a more contented man. 

As for those of us who worked to bring this project 
into reality, our satisfaction lies in having proved once 
again that when properly placed the physically dis- 
abled are able workers. 


IRvING J. LoucRAF1 
Veterans Employment Representative for Massachusetts 


Reinterviews Pay Dividends 


URING the fiscal year 1950, the Richmond local 
office of the Virginia State Employment Service 
placed 111 percent of all new handicapped ap- 
plicants. This is not slight of hand nor is it done with 
mirrors; there are several very real reasons. A few ap- 
plicants were placed more than once ard some others 
had been previously registered and so the placements 
exceeded 100 percent. During that period the three 
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counselors placed 592 handicapped applicants and the 
active handicapped file fell from 273 to 155. 

In accomplishing this, the best ‘salesman’ has 
proved to be one properly placed handicapped worker. 
For instance, one good handicapped placement with 
a firm doing millwork resulted in 16 other placements 
during May and June. These people were hired as 
cabinet makers, cabinet maker learners, and laborers. 
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Service. Left to right: Miss Leonora H. Wright, Employment Counselor; William Henry, Unit Supervisor; Miss George |. 
Griggs, Employment Counselor. 


lhe employer has a very definite program of training 
and promotion, and feels that these handicapped 
workers are capable of promotion. 

Another excellent source of placement has been 
developed in taxi companies, a large number of place- 
ments having been made as drivers. 

A building-supply firm has lately hired seven sales- 
men. A fishing-equipment manufacturer uses handi- 
capped workers as molders and assemblers whenever 
the local office can find any who meet his specifica- 
tions. A manufacturer of ice-cream freezers hires 
handicapped workers for semiskilled and unskilled 
jobs, such as operators for drill-press and light assem- 
bly work. 


Stop-Gap Placements 


An excellent source of stop-gap placements has been 
developed with a firm that contracts for the distribu- 
tion of hand bills. ‘Ten people were placed in June 
is hand bill passers. Jobs as yardman have also 
proved to be a good source of such placements. A box 
ind furniture manufacturer has found that deaf mutes 
nake excellent workers in the paint spraying depart- 
nent as well as in the sanding and assembling depart- 
nents. Nursing homes have employed a number of 
vomen and men as nurse’s aide or orderly. 

An interesting type of placement was developed with 
he hotels in Richmond. Deaf mutes are placed as 
lass washers in the pantries just outside the dining 
oom. It was found that since these people could 
ommunicate with each other without talking, the 
liners were less likely to be disturbed. 
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In all these instances the employment service did an 
initial selling job. Interviewers get complete orders 
with emphasis on factors that enable them to deter- 
mine physical demands and working conditions of the 
job. Ina number of instances job specifications and 
physical demands forms have been prepared. The 
cooperative services of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation are frequently used. For instance, re- 
cently they supplied an arm to a man so he could be 
placed as a taxi driver. 

Many of the handicapped placements in the Rich- 
mond office result from the type of relationship men- 
tioned above. However, the vast majority are placed 
in varied occupations in all types of industries here 
and there rather than in concentrations. This is a 
healthy condition since it disperses the group which 
means ‘“‘salesmen” in more businesses representing 
many different occupations. 

One-tenth of all handicapped placements result 
from specific job development. That is, a new order 
for a certain individual is developed and that person 
placed on the job. 

In an additional 85 percent of the cases a definite 
selling job is done. We contact employers who have 
placed orders with us and sell the handicapped indi- 
vidual to them on the basis of his ability to perform 
the job duties. 

It has been the experience of personnel in the Rich- 
mond office that no matter how well an employer is 
sold on the employment of the handicapped, each new 
placement raises a new challenge, since no two handi- 
capped people react the same, either physically or 
mentally, to identical disabilities. In most instances, 
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the initial attitude of the employer is receptive. I be- 
lieve this is the result of continuing contacts by the 
local office and the cumulative impact of NEPH Week 
and other publicity. 

The secret of success in this office is persistence in 
working with an applicant until he is placed. In 
many instances, this requires seven or eight reinter- 
views and will average five reinterviews for each new 
handicapped applicant before he is placed. Several 
other factors enter into the picture. All personnel in 





the office are sincerely interested in helping handi- 
capped people become adjusted. ‘The selective place- 
ment method is carefully followed with this addition— 
all handicapped applicants who meet one or more of 
the “‘five criteria” are given employment counseling 
as well as Selective Placement. 


RANDOLPH BRUCE 
State Employment Counselor 
Virginia State Employment Service, Richmond, Va. 


Ford Welcome Means “You Are Needed and Wanted’’ 


HE “‘cornerstone”’ in the placement of handicapped 

workers with an employer is a common under- 

standing between the employer and the employ- 
ment service as to the kind of jobs in the employer’s 
establishment that can be performed by physically 
handicapped workers. 

Such an understanding exists between the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Dallas office of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. This relationship did not develop 
overnight. For over 10 years the employer and the 
local office have been working as a team in establishing 
a sound recruitment and placement program for the 
company. The employer considers the local employ- 
ment office a part of his personnel department, and 
uses the TEC exclusively in securing all personnel. 
The TEC is furnished with exact specifications and 





J. P. Hugghins, a disabled veterdn is doing an outstanding 
job. He still carries a lot of shrapnel from action on Okinawa. 
He was an infantryman with the 27th Infantry Division and 


won the Silver Star for bravery in action on Saipan. Hugghins 
is here shown as a dock unloader at the Dallas Ford plant. 
Later he was promoted to plant protection guard. 
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duties to be performed, even to height and weight 
when specifications are: important. Master orders 
and job specifications have been prepared for specific 


jobs. Both the employer and the local office realized 


long ago that “‘matching jobs and men” is the founda- 
tion of a sound placement program,. and is successful 
only when applied in both the employer’s establish- 
ment and the local employment office. 


The Dallas office selects applicants for referral by 
matching the applicants’ qualifications with the 
employer’s specifications. If the applicant has a 
physical handicap but has the education, training, 
and ability to perform the duties outlined, he is 
referred along with other applicants. When he 
reaches the Ford personnel office he is interviewed 
and checked against the job specifications. Even 
though the handicap may be visible it is not mentioned 
by the Ford interviewer. If the applicant brings up 
the fact that he has a handicap, the interviewer tells 
him that they will discuss it after the physical ex- 
amination. 

After the doctor completes his examination, he 
furnishes the personnel officer with a report of the 
physical ability of the worker to perform the duties 
of the job. If he approves the assignment, the worker 
is employed. He is assigned to the job without the 
usual “‘counseling”’ followed by many employers. He 
is welcomed into the Ford family as an individual, 
qualified and able to perform duties assigned him. 
There is no “sob stuff,” no special handling. He is 
advised of the company’s policies, rules, and regula- 
tions. He is told that he is expected to observe 
established company rules, and produce on a par with 
all workers in the plant performing similar duties. 
He is made to feel that he is being employed because 
the company needs and wants him. 

The above outlines the procedure followed after the 
applicant is selected by the TEC. What happens prior 
to referral may involve many employment service 
techniques—counseling, testing, and other activities 
that assist the TEC in determining whether or not the 
individual is qualified and physically able to fill 
specific jobs in the Ford plant, or in other employers’ 
establishments where a similar understanding exists. 
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Bill Gregory holds down an important post with the Ford 
Motor Co. in Dallas. He is a telautograph operator, one of 
the essential jobs in lining up production of 344 cars daily. 
He was promoted to his present post from a stock handling 
job. Bill lost a leg in World War Il in the invasion of Sicily. 


Counseling and assisting the applicant in making 
any adjustments are performed by the Employment 
Commission, not by the employer. As a result, the 
applicant is prepared to be accepted on the same 
basis as any other worker. 

A high percentage of workers in the Ford Motor 
Co. plant, located in Dallas, have some physical 
handicap. The Dallas plant has the lowest rate of 
turn-over and absenteeism of ‘any plant in the Ford 
system, and has received awards for safety and pro- 


duction records. Special recognition has been given 
the Dallas plant for its personnel policies by the 
Disabled American Veterans, the American Legion, 
the Dallas Committee for Employ the Handicapped, 
and the President’s Committee for National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. 

From October 1945, when National Employ the 
Handicapped Week started, to July 1, 1950, the 
Dallas office has placed 8,191 handicapped workers, 
including a high percentage of disabled veterans. 
The Dallas Committee for Employ the Handicapped, 
composed of representatives from management, labor, 
veterans’ organizations, civic groups, and the Chamber 
of Commerce, was organized in 1947 to promote the 
employment of handicapped workers. This com- 
mittee operates a year-round program with John 
McKee, Industrial Relations Supervisor for the Ford 
Motor Co., as chairman of the Industrial Division. 
His division is made up of employer representatives 
who appear before civic and industrial organizations 
to promote employment of handicapped citizens. 

Booth Mooney, of the Mooney and Cullinan Public 
Relations Agency, is chairman of the Public Relations 
Division. This division is composed of representa- 
tives of press, radio, and advertising agenices. A con- 
tinued public relations program is operated through- 
out the year. Each month a special letter is mailed 
to 1,300 local employers in the interest of unemployed 
handicapped workers. 

W. B. McFarland, office manager of Dallas TEC, 
heads the Placement Division. 

Laurence Melton, past national commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans, and a member of the 
President’s Committee, is chairman of the Dallas 
committee. 


The year-round program of the Dallas committee 
and the cooperation of the community make it easier 
for us to help employers hire the handicapped. 


W. B. McFARLAND 
Manager, Texas Employment Commission, Dallas, Tex. 


DISABLED VETERANS 





1950 Transit-ad Card 


eptember 1950 
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Can-Do Talents Rate Jobs in Northwestern Steel 
and Wire Company 


E feel here in Illinois that our selective place- 

ment program has paid big dividends through 

its 10 years of operation. Of course, the 
money value of these dividends can never be figured. 
But, their real value can be measured by the employ- 
ment records of hundreds of vocationally rehabilitated 
workers who have benefited from our selective place- 
ment service. 

Credit for the success of this service is shared by 
the Illinois State Employment Service and many prac- 
tical, far-sighted employers in the State. Local office 
staff members have worked long hours in counseling 
applicants and contacting employers in their efforts 
to match the occupational qualifications of handi- 
capped and other hard-to-place individuals with job 
requirements. Employers have cooperated by relax- 
ing insignificant job specifications and prejudicial 
hiring policies. 

The referral and placement of a handicapped veter- 
an, whom we shall call Mr. H., illustrate how one 
office in Illinois worked with a local employer in 
activating its selective placement program. Mr. H. 
had tried desperately to find work in Rock Falls, IIl., 
or in its twin city, Sterling. He had even placed a 
personalized ‘tad’’ in the local newspaper with no 
results. Then he visited the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service office in Rock Falls. A counseling inter- 
view revealed that Mr. H. had lost the use of his right 
arm; he had tried, without too much success, to learn 
to write with his left hand. He had quit school after 
the eighth grade and had been a construction laborer 
before the war. There was no suitable job opening 
in the office for a worker with the abilities Mr. H. had 
to offer. And training was out of the question be- 
cause he needed work immediately. 

At this point, a job was solicited from one of our 
employers, the Northwestern Steel and Wire Co. in 
Sterling. After an interview at the plant, Mr. H. was 


Uncle Sam Will 


— Civil Service Commission recently called attention to the 
provisions of the laws providing for the reemployment of 
Federal Government personnel who may be called to military 
service. 

On June 30, Congress approved the Service Extension Act 
of 1950, which extends the Selective Service Act of 1948 for a 
period of 1 year.. Until July 9, 1951, the President is authorized 
to order into the active military or naval service of the United 
States for a period of not to exceed 21 consecutive months all 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States 
and retired personnel of the Regular Armed Forces. 

The Selective Service Act provides that persons who, subse- 
quent to June 24, 1948, enter upon active duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the Coast Guard, or the Public 
Health Service in response to an order or call to active duty 
shall be entitled to reemployment rights and benefits, provided 
they are relieved from active duty within 3 years from its 
beginning or as soon thereafter as they can obtain their release. 


hired as a guard. In the words of the company, 
‘“*. . . he has been performing well and is completely 
happy with his job.” 

This same firm, the Northwestern Steel and Wire 
Co., recently received Nation-wide recognition when 
it was given the American Legion national award 
“for its outstanding record in the employment of 
physically handicapped veterans.”” The company has 
some 600 veterans (World Wars I and IT) on its pay- 
roll, more than 50 of whom are disabled. 

With reference to this award, Paul Dillon, president 
of the company, says: 

We had made a promise to the boys and girls who served in 
the Armed Forces that we would do our level best to have a job 
for them when they got back. Many of them had 
handicaps to overcome in order to get back in the swing of 
civilian life. They needed our help and we wanted theirs. 

The employment policy of Northwestern is to con- 
sider WHAT A WorKER Can Do, not what he cannot 
do. According to Mr. Dillon, very. few mechanical 
adjustments have been necessary when employing 
handicapped workers. They work as reel operators, 
guidemen, machinists, repairmen, guards, weighers, 
checkers, and in many other capacities. They are 
not subject to any ‘‘extras,”’ but are treated in all 
respects as nonhandicapped individuals. 

One more example can be given here to illustrate 
the cooperation of this company with the Employment 
Service in its selective placement program. There 
was another young veteran who could use only one 
arm and had very little use of his legs. North- 
western found work for him as a weigher where he 
could sit and with one hand perform effectively. 

We have the assurance of President Dillon that his 
company is “going to continue to employ handicapped 
veterans and nonveterans wherever it can.” 


WILLIAM F. Parscu 
"Director, Illinois State Employment Service 


Keep Jobs for Gl's 


The civil service regulation which provides for restoration of 
Federal employees pursuant to the Selective Service Act of 
1948 applies to ‘“‘any person who leaves or has left a position 
other than a temporary position in the executive branch of the 
Federal or the District of Columbia Government subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, the effective date of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, to enter on active duty with the Armed Forces of the 
United States.” 

This assures Government employees who are members of the 
Reserve and leave permanent Government positions under 
either the Selective Service Act of 1948 or the Service Extension 
Act of 1950 for active duty that they have reemployment rights. 
This is true whether they are ordered or called to active duty 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

Any permanent Federal employee, whether a member of a 
Reserve unit or not, who is inducted or enlists’for military service 
is entitled to reemployment rights and benefits for the period of 
his first enlistment, or induction, not exceeding 3 years. 
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Flanked by William P. McCahill and James Bryant are executives of the four organizations chosen by the local NEPH Week 
Left to right: Mr. McCahill, assistant to Vice Admiral Ross T 


Committee for awards of merit. 





Melntire; James Baker, 


president, Occupation Exchange; E. R. Taylor, Weston Biscuit Co.; J. J. Pfeifer, Pfeifer Rifle Co.; William Shubler, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service; and James Bryant, director, California Department of Employment holding an award. 


California Employers Get Awards of Merit 


N April of this year, an Annual Awards Dinner was 

held in Burbank, Calif., in recognition of employ- 

ers’ services to the physically handicapped. James 
Bryant, Director of the Department of Employment 
lor California, presented the awards. Featured 
speaker for the occasion was William McCahill, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, President’s NEPH Week Commit- 
iee. The large gathering included city officials and 
business and professional executives and a represen- 
tative group of employers from the Burbank area. 

our firms were granted awards of merit by the local 
NEPH Week Committee: Weston Biscuit Co., Lock- 
need Aircraft Service, Pfeifer Rifle Co., and Occupa- 
ion Exchange. 

The Weston Biscuit Co., cooperating with the Cali- 
lornia Department of Employment and the Bureau of 
-ocational Rehabilitation, had evaluated every job 

1 its plant and had set up physical demand charts on 

‘| job. situations. Physically handicapped were 

laced on any job where physical capacities equaled 
he job demands. 
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Lockheed Aircraft Service makes a practice of hiring 
as many disabled people as possible, its only require- 
ment being ability to do the job. Many handicapped 
people work at various tasks, unsegregated from other 
workers. 

Pfeifer Rifle Co. goes all out in favor of the handi- 
capped. As someone commented, it is almost im- 
possible for anyone but a disabled veteran to receive 
a job with this firm. 

Occupation Exchange, local Rehabilitation Center 
in Burbank, is a combination training center and 
sheltered workshop for the physically handicapped. 
More than 200 seriously disabled persons have re- 
ceived training here. Many have become self-sup- 
porting for the first time in their lives. Burbank is 
proud of this self-supporting non-profit organization 
and feels that it has set a pattern that many com- 
munities could emulate. 

James V. BILLINGs 
Selective Placement Interviewer 


Department of Employment, Burbank, Calif. 
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Guardner C. Beach, 45, polio victim, checks the quality of 
finish of a minute watch part which he has just produced on 
an automatic machine in the automatic department. 


Physically Handicapped Have a 
Future at Hamilton 


HE physically handicapped find the Hamilton 

Watch Co. of Lancaster, Pa., to be an industry of 

opportunity with a chance for advancement. It 
is an industry in which they can secure a normal liveli- 
hood for themselves and their families. 

Actually, a physically handicapped person working 
at Hamilton feels as free and normal as the thousands 
of other workers at his side. He has this feeling be- 
cause there is no discrimination against him. The 
important factor in his employment has been his 
ability to master an understanding of one of the many 
unique and high-precision watches which the company 
manufactures. The physically handicapped do the 
same kind of work that normal employees do. They 
have jobs in the chemical laboratory. You'll find 
them in the staff departments and in the clerical 
branches of the main office. There are handicapped 
employees who are draftsmen, and those who work in 
process engineering and in the print shop. They are 
employed in Hamilton’s watch research department 
and throughout the many manufacturing and assem- 
bly departments of the company. And what is most 
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Hamilton finds 
its physically handicapped employees alert, compe- 
tent, and dependable. 


notable, they all do excellent work. 


The paramount reason why the physically handi- 
capped find Hamilton to be the industry with a future 
for them is they know they have a chance to advance. 
A physical examination is not required if their skills 
are adequate to meet the standards for the various 
jobs. Hamilton has yet to experience a single case 
among its handicapped employees under Workman’s 
Compensation where a preemployment physical dis- 
ability claim has been filed against the company. 

As a condition for work at Hamilton it stresses, in 
general, mental alertness, good eyesight, and nimble 
fingers to handle the minute parts of watches. Selec- 
tion standards must be met on personnel tests before 
applicants are taken into the employ of the company. 
These tests measure temperament, interest, mechanical 
comprehension, and mental alertness. There are, 
also, visual and dexterity tests in which specific re- 
quirements must be met. The physically handi- 
capped compare favorably with the average employees 
on these tests. - 


Nonessential Requirements Out 


In referring the above-type applicant to Hamilton, 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service has built 
up excellent mutual understanding and a knowledge of 
employer relationships and practices. In listing its job 
opportunities with the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service, the Hamilton company eliminates non- 
performance hiring requirements. This is an out- 
standing feature of our working relationship and thus 
opens the way for job referral for the physically 
handicapped. 

Hamilton’s 1949 safety rate was better than the 
average for all manufacturing industries of Pennsyl- 
vania as reported by the Department of Labor and 





Injuring his pelvis in a fall when he was only 17, J. Emerson 
Young, 52, finds his handicap no hindrance as he polishes 
chronometer parts in the balance staff department. 
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Industry. According to the first aid department at 
Hamilton, the safety record of the physically handi- 
capped has been excellent. As one spokesman put it, 
“The physically handicapped work attentively and 
nethodically. They do their work thoroughly. They 
ire not careless and thus they suffer fewer injuries than 
ther employees who occasionally may rush through 
| job to get it finished.” 


Veterans Among the Employed 


During the past 58 years, Hamilton’s physically 
handicapped employees have included infantile paral- 
ysis and rheumatic fever victims, amputees, diabetics, 
deaf-mutes, spinal meningitis cases, a substantial num- 
ber of veterans of both world wars, and others. 

The Hamilton Co. believes it is best to grant some 
so-called special privileges to the physically handi- 
capped. These, however, are nothing more than a 
concession to common sense. For example, permis- 
sion to leave several minutes before the end of the day’s 
work so as to avoid the congestion that occurs at 
5 p. m. Again, special parking spaces have been 
reserved for employees with severe leg infirmities. 

Hamilton is proud of its physically handicapped 
employees because their are faithful, sincere workers 
who give their best possible performance to the com- 
pany. ‘Through its long history, Hamilton has found 
that it is good business to hire the physically handi- 
capped. And referring to the company, the manager 
for the Lancaster office of the PSES has commended 
its program. He says: 

“Hamilton does an excellent job of placing the 
physically handicapped people in jobs where they can 
find satisfaction, contentment, and success.”’ 


_Epwarp J. FineGan 
Employment Counselor 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Lancaster,t Pa. 





Carl B. Walters, 50, father of three children, is employed in 


research and development work in the inorganic chemical 


1boratory. He has been a polio victim since he was 3. 
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Eugenia Owen, 24, who had infantile paralysis at the age of 3, 
is a billing clerk in the service office at Hamilton. She is 
efficient and highly dependable. 


A victim of polio since infancy, Wilmer M. Rutt, 37, saws 
jewel setting bands in the jewel manufacturing and setting 
department. 


The job of timing watches in the assembly department is in 
the capable hands of Ray G. Galebach, 22, who has under- 
developed legs. 
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Conrad Stensgaard, Jr., has been employed 4 years in the 
aerodynamic department of the Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver 


City, Calif. Eight and a half years ago an accident while 
hiking injured his spine, causing permanent paralysis from 
the waist down. After the accident, Stensgaard completed 
college, graduating with a degree in electrical engineering. 


Hughes Aircraft Practice—Highest 
Skill on Selected Job 


" HE use of the selective placement technique for 
(| etree handicapped workers is no theoreti- 
cal practice with the Hughes Aircraft. We 
know that it has worked out fine for us,’ answered 
President Howard Hughes to our question, ‘‘What has 
been your experience with the hiring of qualified, 
handicapped veterans referred to your company by 
the California State Employment Service?” 

“Our organization, as you know, for years has 
stressed veterans preference and the use of physically 
handicapped workers. As an insurance that Hughes 
Aircraft would do a good, professional job in placing 
the handicapped, we hired a former CSES selective 
placement specialist for our own Personnel Depart- 
ment,’ continued Mr. Hughes. 

“Our personnel staff gives considerable study to 
every handicapped placement. They want to be 
certain that the highest skills of the applicant are used 
on the selected job. Sometimes a new stool or some 
gadget is added to a machine. Outside of that, 
though, they receive no special favors. It is ABILITY 
that really counts with Hughes Aircraft. Properly 
placed handicapped workers are an asset. They are 
morale builders for all of their co-workers. You can 
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count on Hughes Aircraft to continue its policy of 
hiring the handicapped.” 

Early this year Hughes Aircraft was commended by 
the American Legion for its outstanding record made 
in the employment of the handicapped. 

Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, vice president of the Hughes 
Tool Co., of which Hughes Aircraft is a subsidiary, 
accepted the National American Legion Citation from 
former State Commander Harry Foster of San Diego 
on February 3. 

General Eaker in his response, made this statement 
that I shall never forget: ‘It makes me very happy 
when I visit any of the Hughes factories to know that 
I am surrounded by so many veterans and so many 
gainfully employed handicapped people. It is an 
assurance to me that the work we are _ presently 
engaged in doing in our plants is in good hands and 
will be well done.” 

At the time the citation was issued, Hughes Aircraft 
was employing 2,218, of which 704 were veterans. 
Among these veterans were 178 with physical handi- 
caps. There were also many other handicapped 
employees besides the 178 veterans. 

Age is not an important factor with Hughes. There 
is a Spanish-American War Veteran on the payroll 
age 83. Every time he is called in for a ‘‘chat”’ 
about his retirement, he always comes back with, 
“What am I going to do with my time? I’m too 
young to play golf. Wait until I get too old to work.” 


UrBAN F. STEWART 
Veterans Employment Representative for California 





— 


Archie K. Dunsworth, an amputee, is a capable worker in the 
machine shop of the Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. 
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Public and parochial school representatives attend a guidance meeting in the Williamsport, Pa., local office. 
Such groups tell their own story of community acceptance. 


Weaving the Fabric of Community Acceptance 


By EARL L. JOHNS 


Manager, Williamsport Local Office 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ouR years ago the Williamsport Local Office of 
Fine Pennsylvania State Employment Service ex- 
panded its program to include presentation of 
comprehensive labor-market information to all high 
school seniors in Lycoming County. This was a step 
n advance of the regular spring registration pro- 
‘ram—an innovation welcomed not only by the 
tudents, but by their instructors as well. One high- 
hool teacher who had regularly used the Williams- 
ort Labor Market Letter as the basis for at least two 
‘lassroom discussions each month, decided to seek 
mployment in a local industry during the summer 
ication period in order to familiarize herself with 
ie types of jobs open to many of the graduates of the 
igh school where she taught, as well as to study the 
mditions under which they worked. In another 
istance, assistance was requested in developing a 
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small vocational guidance library for a Williamsport 
parochial school. These are but two of the favorable 
reactions to the Williamsport local office’s attempt to 
gain increased public acceptance by broadening the 
scope of its service. 

While a complete account of community service 
developments since that time undoubtedly would be 
of interest, this article will be confined to a few 
instances which demonstrate the cumulative effect of 
the Williamsport local office efforts to promote com- 
munity acceptance during the past few years. For 
instance, as recently as November 1949, 30 leading 
educators of Williamsport attended a meeting of the 
Williamsport .Guidance Council held in the State 
Employment Service Office in that city. The group 
was welcomed by Mrs. Marie Hester, employment 
counselor, after which the manager of the Williams- 
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port office outlined the purpose of the meeting and 
commented on the chief objectives of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. He then turned the 
meeting over to Asher McCabe, occupational analyst, 
whose explanation of aptitude testing was followed 
by an actual aptitude test administered to the educa- 
tors by Robert Allen, employment service supervisor. 

Next, the group visited each department of the office 
to observe the various operations under actual working 
conditions. Administration of unemployment com- 
pensation was explained by Mrs. Regina Smith, 
supervisor of the unemployment compensation unit; 
field accounting procedures were outlined by Super- 
visor Fred Sykes. Anthony Chernefski, district place- 
ment specialist, described the manner in which all 
employment service and unemployment compen- 
sation activities are coordinated by the District Office 
staff. The tour of the office ended with a display of 
testing and occupational materials available in the 
local office. 


Public and Parochial Schools Represented 


Both public and parochial schools were represented 
at the conference, and 1 month later representatives 
of nearly all county schools participated in a similar 
program. School principals, supervisors, and voca- 
tional counselors toured the office, took aptitude tests, 
and had the various functions of the Bureau of 
Employment and Unemployment Compensation ex- 
plained to them. The favorable aspects of their 
reaction were summed up in a speech by Dr. Clarence 
H. McConnell, county superintendent of schools. 

Most recent of Williamsport’s efforts to provide 
information at the point of immediate interest was a 
program designed to answer questions of employers 
about unemployment compensation. The unique 
aspect of this program (which was presented at a 
Kiwanis luncheon) was that it was arranged in coop- 
eration with John McBride, personnel director of one 
of Williamsport’s foremost industries. Fully aware of 
the employer’s stake in unemployment compensation, 
Mr. McBride, in an interview with the local office 
manager, had posed problems for which he asked the 
Employment Service to provide answers. It was out 
of this situation that the panel program at the Kiwanis 
luncheon was developed. 

The background for the discussion was provided at 
a series of conferences between representatives of the 
State Employment Service and Mr. McBride. As a 
result, it was agreed that the local office manager 
should cover the History of Unemployment Compen- 
sation, Federal and State Relationships, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s Unemployment Compensation Law—a large 
order, but, in capsule form, this material was reduced 
to a 5-minute statement. It was also agreed that 
certain employers’ responsibilities, i. ¢., basis of liabil- 
ity, basis of contribution, experience rating, types of 
funds and collections, would be presented by the field 
accountant’s office representative, Mr. Sykes. To 
Mrs. Smith went the responsibility of providing an- 
swers regarding conditions of eligibility, conditions of 
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disqualifications, and collection of overpayments. 
Types of questions most likely to be asked were dis- 
cussed, and answers for them developed. 

At the luncheon itself, Mr. McBride explained how 
the panel program had been developed, the value of 
Unemployment Compensation to the community, and 
how the questions would be handled. He then intro- 
duced the speakers. Following their statements, h« 
circulated among the Kiwanians and their guests, 
using a “Shand mike” to pick up questions from the 
floor. In addition, he decided which member of the 
panel seated at the speakers’ table should provide the 
answer to the various questions. 


Questions Indicate Interest 


The questions came fast: “‘How much has to be 
drawn out against an employer before his rate goes 
up?” ‘Are Unemployment Compensation and Work- 
men’s Compensation the same thing?” “If a man is 
discharged, is he eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation?” ‘‘When an employer receives a UC-44P, 
does that mean that the worker is paid benefits?” 
“When does a workér report following a lay-off?” 
‘‘What is meant by an employer’s reserve account?” 
‘What is the purpose of a spot-check letter?” 

The success of this program can best be gaged by 
turning back to our account of the Williamsport 
Guidance Council meeting held in the Williamsport 
Employment Service office, November 13, 1949. 
What followed that meeting? The answer is to be 
found in the fourth paragraph of this article; that 
meeting was followed by another—county educators 
this time—on December 6, 1949. 

In much the same manner, and for the same reason, 
another meeting is to follow the successful Kiwanian 
affair. The same group—Mrs. Smith and Messrs. 
McBride, Sykes, and Johns—have been invited to 
repeat their presentation at a meeting of the largest 
industrial association in Lycoming County, one at 
which, ordinarily, only leading industrialists or per- 
sonnel men are invited to speak. 

Of course, these three meetings do not tell the whole 
story of Williamsport’s continuing effort to win com- 
munity acceptance for the State Employment Service. 
They are but threads which, with other strands equally 
strong—such as extensive gains in community partic- 
ipation during National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week—are being woven together in a manner 
that promises full development of the State Employ- 
ment Service’s design for community acceptance. 


In November— 
Two articles on staff reaction to the 


revised edition of the DICTIONARY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 
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During the first night, the fire fighters almost conquered the blaze, containing it within a 400-acre area. But suddenly it was fann 
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to life and leaped the fire lanes. 


Emergency Recruitment 
(cate Forest Fire 


By OLIVER O. SCOTT 


Manager, New Mexico State Employment Service, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


HE Forest Service and the Las Vegas local office 
of the New Mexico State Employment Service 
completed an agreement for joint emergency 
tion about 2 p. m. on Friday, March 24, 1950. 
Just 2 hours later an opportunity to test effectiveness 
oi the agreement was thrown squarely into our laps. 
\ call from the Forest Service at 4 p. m. notified 
that a fire had started about 10 miles north of 
Ocate in Mora County, on old Schiele ranch, 
privately-owned property belonging to the Jones 
Land & Cattle Co. Little alarm was felt and it was 
bclieved that about 25 men would be a sufficient 
mber to get the fire under control. 
‘nder the agreement with the Forest Service, there 
| eventually be a siren or other distinctive signal to 
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send out a general alarm when a forest fire strikes. 
But, as this fire started, the alarm signal was not yet 
available. It was up to the local office to get the 
news abroad. We telephoned our local radio station, 
KFUN, which immediately interrupted programs to 
broadcast the news of the fire and the call for 25 men 
for fire duty. They were instructed to report at once 
to the local office. Within the hour, that is, by 5 
o’clock, more than 50 men had answered the sum- 
mons. ‘This mobilization was so fast it gave the Forest 
Service little time to arrange the transportation which 
would take the men from the point of assembly to 
the fire area. However, by 6 o’clock a truck with 35 
men was rolling out from Las Vegas. 

The remaining men, numbering about 50, were 
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Aerial view of the Ocate fire region. 
west wind of more than 30 miles an hour and dry conditions made a tinderbox of the area. 
flames fed on slash—the small branches left behind in timber cutting. 


alerted to stand by for at least an hour, just in case 

At this point, the local office staff went to 
dinner, but before the meal was finished, we were 
notified of a further rush call from the Forest Service 
for 50 more fire-fighters. The fire had suddenly got 
out of control and was spreading, and it looked like 
an all-night job. By this time, some of our 50 stand- 
by’s had decided to grab a bite. To reach them, we 
again called on KFUN for a repeat on the emergency 
broadcast. We then got in touch with the president 
of Highlands University, who notified students of the 
fire and the need for men, and following a call from 
us, the manager of two Fox theatres in Las Vegas gave 
instructions to interrupt feature presentations and 
flash the call for workers on the screen. All of these 
proved highly effective. 

Telephone service is very limited in the Ocate sec- 
tion, and we realized by this time that quicker and 
more direct communication was needed in the area 
for an emergency situation of this kind. Things were 
speeded up through a relay of three State police cars 
between Las Vegas and the fire area with all messages 
relayed to the city police radio station. This station 
in turn called all messages to the Forest Service office 
and also took messages from that office for relay to 
the fire area. This set-up worked beautifully and we 
were able to receive messages from the fire area 
through the Forest Service in a matter of minutes. 
The Forest Service maintained headquarters in the 
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A strong south- 


Heavily timbered in recent years, the 


Post Office building and was in touch with us at all 
times. 

Meanwhile, a message received late Friday night 
brought encouraging news—the fire had been “‘held.”’ 
There no longer seemed a necessity to have applicants 
standing by so the men were dismissed, and the staff 
proceeded home for a night’s rest. All continued 
quiet until about 5.30 Saturday morning, when we 
were all routed out by another call from the Forest 
Service. The blaze which the night before had been 
contained within a 400-acre area, had been fanned 
by fresh winds and leaped the fire lanes. More men 
were needed. 

Again the local office went into action repeating 
most of the procedure that had worked so well the 
day before and by 7:30 we were dispatching a new 
group of eager men to the scene of the fire. Further 
calls continued throughout Saturday and that night. 
We filled all orders and had men to spare. It was 
difficult to hold these men back, so anxious were 
they to help. 

By Sunday there was another lull, with intermittent 
messages telling us that the fire seemed under control. 
But about 6 p. m. the news came in that the fire was 
raging again, whipped by a 60-—70-mile gale, and 
rapidly getting out of control. Men were urgently 
needed. For a third time our system went into 
operation; everyone called upon, cooperating to the 
hilt, and applicants responding within a matter of 
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This section of the map shows the start of the Ocate fire on 
land of the Jones Land & Cattle Co. The company has a 
cooperative program with the Forest Service for fire pro- 
tection and fighting. It was through this program that the 
National Guard troops were called out to patrol the area. 
The fire centered near Hall Canyon and southwest of Twin 
Mesas, some 60 airline miles north of Las Vegas and 10 miles 
north of Ocate. 


minutes. We dispatched 78 men before we were 
again halted at 11 p. m. Things quieted down, but 
again it was but a respite. On Monday morning at 
° o'clock, a message thundered a call for an additional 
100 men. We kept dispatching them as fast as they 
reported into the local office, until a total of 142 had 
been sent out. Shortly after noon Monday, we got 
the message we wanted to hear—the fire had finally 
been brought under control. Our recruitment job 
Was Over. 

Shifting from the scene of operations in the local 
othce out to the scene of the fire, we can reveal now 
that during the early hours of the fire, conditions 
were pretty bad. Some time was required to estab- 
lish bases and get supplies and equipment to the area. 
Several men who had gone out with the first group 
{ remained on the job for many hours without 
id or rest. They were dissatisfied, but when the 
‘e came for more volunteers they were the first to 
come in. This demonstrates our jealously guarded 
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right to ‘‘gripe’’ but, when the test comes, all hard- 
ships are forgotten and the good of all is paramount. 

Agreed procedure could not be altoegther followed 
due to the fast spread of the fire and lack of Forest 
Service personnel, so we were asked to assume the 
additional responsibility for obtaining transportation 
and inspecting men after the first night of the fire. 
This we gladly did and managed to keep sufficient 
trucks or buses on call to handle transportation of 
the men without delay. 

After each loading had been selected, we placed 
one man in charge, gave him a list of the men aboard, 
and instructions to turn both over to the Forest 
Service Headquarters at the fire scene. The head- 
quarters office was set up at the Jones Co. ranch 
house. As far as we have been able to learn, not a 
hitch occurred to halt the orderly flow of men from 
Las Vegas to Ocate. 

Early figures show that we dispatched 462 men to 
the fire area from Las Vegas. When complete 
reports are in, we are sure that the total number will 
exceed 500. A large number of the persons respond- 
ing to the call for emergency workers were Highlands 
University students who, according to fire officials 
on the scene, were among the best on the job. 

We believe that the entire operation was handled 
in a way that brought credit to the Employment 
Service. We were complimented in broadcasts, at 
civic gatherings, and in letters from outstanding 
citizens, including Mayor Manuel Baca of Las Vegas. 
The over-all operation also proved the wisdom of 
our cooperative agreement with the Forest Service. 
Moreover, it demonstrated once again that when the 
community works as a team, the most difficult job 
can be handled with ease. 

Too much credit cannot be given E. H. Thwaites, 
manager of Radio Station KFUN; Dr. Edward 
Eyring, President of Highlands University; M. F. 
Zalesny, manager, Fox Theatres; and the police force 
of the town of Las Vegas. All of these public-spirited 
citizens gave us perfect cooperation and only with their 
assistance were we able to handle the job successfully. 








PLAN 


Under the cooperative agreement between the United States 
Forest Service and the Employment Security Commission of 
New Mexico to expedite the referral of fire fighters and other 
types of men required to combat forest fires, local office man- 
agers are required to follow a certain plan of action, the major 
steps of which are briefed here: 


1. After discussion of plans with the appropriate Forest Serv- 
ice official, the local office manager will make the necessary 
contacts to arrange for call signals. ‘This signal is to be the 
means of assembling persons willing to serve in an emergency 
as fire fighters in National forests or on State lands. Adequate 
publicity should be given to the plan at itinerant points in 
order that there may be a complete understanding of any 
emergency call by workers who are willing to serve. 


2. Arrangements will be made for immediate notification by 
the Forest Service to the local office and to the individual at the 
itinerant point who is responsible for giving of signals when 
there is a possibility of needing men for a fire. 
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One rancher who had been at the fire scene reported that 
the flames were raging out of control on a 3-mile front. 
“‘Fanned by a brisk wind, the blaze jumped to tree tops in a 
crown fire.” 


3. The loca! office will maintain a list of individuals in the 
home area (and, if possible, at itinerant points) who will accept 
this type of employment. it is desirable that all persons willing 
to accept this type of employment be listed, even though they 
have had no previous experience. The list will show name, 
address, and Social Security or Service Serial number. During 
an emergency, local offices will not attempt to register persons 
who are not already registered. Short-form registrations may 
be prepared later and placed in a separate file for future use in 
similar emergency situations. 


a. All claimants and others available in the active file will be 
aggressively recruited. 


b. The city officials will be notified, and the chief of police or 
town marsha] may be asked to assist by directing people who 
appear to be unemployed to the local office or other designated 
recruitment point. 


4. The Forest Service official will arrange for transportation 
and will notify the local office of the time he will arrange for 
trucks to be available at the pre-designated spot (normally in 
front of the Employment Office) to transport the fire fighters. 
The local office will request that the signal be sounded suffi- 
ciently in advance so that trucks and men may assemble at the 
same time. 


5. Upon loading fire fighters in conveyances, local offices will 
simply list the persons sent out. This list is to be checked against 
the list in the local office to determine what additional contact 
and recruitment action is necessary, and for placement reporting. 


Local office managers will bear in mind that one recruitment 
program may extend over a period of one or more days, and 
that similar fires may reoccur in the same area during one 
season. It is, therefore, advisable to have a complete record of 
persons who gain experience in fire fighting. The size and type 
of the fire, based on information from the Forest Service official, 
will govern the local office managers to the extent of the emer- 
gency measures which they may adopt. 
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The minimum rate for unskilled emergency fire fighters wi!! 
be not less than 90 cents per hour. ‘These rates include travel] 
time to and from the job and time spent fighting fire, exclusive 
of resting, eating, and sleeping time, provided the worker stays 
with the fire until released by the Forest Service. Subsistence 
will be furnished in all cases. 

6. At the time of loading, local office personnel will be 
responsible for prescreening of workers going to the field. 
Forest Service officials have advised that workers must be 18 
years of age and physically able to do arduous work. Suitable 
clothing must be worn. Heavy field denim or khaki with strong 
high shoes and medium weight socks are absolutely necessary. 

7. As soon as local office managers have contacted their 
local Forest Service and other officials and the final details of 
the plan for local operation have been developed, newspapers 
in the community should be contacted and given full details 
of the plan in a joint release from the Employment Service and the 
Forest Service. Wide publicity prior to an emergency will greatly 
simplify the last-minute action. 

8. Local office managers will report details of their plans and 
preparations to the central office as soon as completed. When- 
ever activity under the plan takes place, local office managers 
will keep the central office currently informed by memorandum. 

The field instruction with reference to the plan of action for 
local offices, sent out by the State Director, M. R. Salazar, 
called upon all local office managers to. see that all personnel 
are thoroughly familiar With the content of this instruction so 
that additional training will not be necessary in cases of regular 
transfer to one of the 10 designated offices, or in case of temporary 
transfer during an emergency. 

Mr. Salazar also urged his local offices to be ready in case of 
an emergency. He said: 

‘**‘During the year of 1949 some local offices were called upon 
repeatedly for assistance in the recruitment of emergency 
fighters. Immediate local office labor supplies were not always 
sufficient to meet the need. In these emergencies outside 
recruitment from neighboring areas was necessary. ‘This 
possibility should be anticipated for 1950 and plans should be 
developed providing for the use of this supply of itinerant-point 
workers whenever needed. It is imperative that these plans be 
developed and worked out well in advance of the emergencies 
in order that immediate action can be taken if requested by 
the Forest Service.” 


FITTING THE SERVICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

(Continued from page 10) 
the use of her newly acquired legs to use the subway 
and withstand strong wind. 

Since this was her first job, this young woman 
needed careful guidance and referral. Her writing 
skill was temporarily laid aside for entry jobs in the 
business world. This girl’s own determination to 
overcome her limitations made it easier for the em- 
ployment interviewer to serve her. 

In his book, ‘‘Counseling of the Handicapped” 
Hamilton defines employability as ‘the capacity of 
the individual to prepare for, enter into, and progress 
within occupations in which he can find economic 
and personal satisfaction. The factors that control 
employability are physical capacity, mental and 
educational level, skills, interests and aptitudes, and 
personality adjustment.’ These are the areas that 
should concern the interviewer as he fits our services 
to the applicant’s needs. When this function is well 
performed, the interviewer is able to help the disabled 
applicant develop a fuller life—a service that carries 
a rich reward of satisfaction. 
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The President congratulates the contest winners as Admiral McIntire introduces them. Left to right are: Peggy Lord, High School, 
Cuero, Tex., top winner; Anne Manning, St. Xavier’s Academy, Providence, R. |., Joan Walsh, High School, Nampa, Idaho, and 


Felicie Kenower, Delano School, Kansas City, Mo. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 18) 


mittee members and State Chairmen to well and faithfully dis- 
charge their obligations to the handicapped. 

| am happy to say that almost every State is represented 
here today, either by the Chairman cf the Governor’s Com- 
mittee or by a ranking State official. I believe this is the most 
encouraging sign in our 6-year battle for the handicapped. 
We have perfected a team, a cooperative and top level task 
force. 


OKEY L. PATTESON 
GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


I'he appeal to employ the physically handicapped should not 
be considered an emotional one. It is really sound business, 
because ‘‘ability’”” and not “‘disability’” counts on a job; and 
business and labor surveys show that the handicapped worker 
IS just as productive and dependable in his work habits and 
attendance record. 

in view of my deep interest in the handicapped, I have 
worked very closely with the various departments and agencies 
which have charge of this program in my State. . . . I 
assure you that I am very proud indeed of the physically 
dicapped record in our State. . . . 

[ were asked to give a formula to a State Committee for 
success in the National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
program, I believe I would suggest ‘“‘Direct more attention to 
the local community program, by helping to establish working 
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committees of labor, management, veterans, public and civic 
leaders.” If this pregram is working at the crossroads you 
will have no worries about it up here on Constitution Ave- 
nue. are 

I take my hat cff to the industrial leaders who are beginning 
to recognize that this great reserve of partially disabled man- 
power can render invaluable service. If total war comes, our 
Nation will need every rehabilitated man and woman in 
America, and Uncle Sam will find them willing and able and 
eager to do their part to help keep and preserve the traditions 
of the greatest country on the face of God’s green earth. 


ROBERT RAMSPECK 
VICE CHAIRMAN, THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON NEPH WEEK 


We are faced with opposition from a nation to which human 
life means nothing. Before we get through with the situation 
we will have many more suffering disability. We have men 
and women who are willing to devote their time, at their own 
expense, to the problems of our handicapped—the people who 
for one reason or another have suffered some disability and 
who now need an equal opportunity to use their remaining 
ability as we normal people use our ability. 

I think the example given us by the Governor of West 
Virginia is an inspiration to all of us and more than this it 
should be a working model for all the States that have not 
initiated a working program at the local level. 

One thing that the Governor said rings a bell in my mind: 
That what happened in Washington did not originate here; 
it is simply a reflection of what the people in the States wanted 
done. Everybody should stress that thought. We should 
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work for the formation of committees at every crossroads of the 
United States. Let’s take this message back to the forks of 
the creek in every State of the Union: the record shows that 
when people have been rehabilitated and assigned to a job 
which fits their ability, they do just as good a job, and some- 
times better, than people who never suffered disability. 

We must create a climate in which handicapped workers 
will find suitable jobs and in which employers without mis- 
givings will seek qualified workers among the handicapped. 


HENRY H. KESSLER, M. D. 
DIRECTOR, THE KESSLER INSTITUTE FOR RE- 
HABILITATION 

I daresay that the Selective Service Boards who inducted 
those North Koreans never gave much thought to their illiteracy 
or to their so-called physical defects. They were all of one 
piece; they were humans who could be developed and trained 
for military service and war production. 

We must regard our handicapped population, so-called, as 
being in a like category, because all of us are handicapped, none 
of us here can do everything. There are certain areas of work 
and certain areas of living that we are not equipped for. From 
a realistic standpoint of physical disability, it is my feeling that 
at least 25 percent of the world is disabled... . 

We are concerned with what the disabled can do in offering 
services to their Nation, both in war and peace. No nation 
can afford the luxury of wasting manpower; we can develop 
our manpower to the point where we can meet every threat— 
whether of peace or war. 

Following an unbelievable demonstration of skill by 
amputees Donald Kerr and John Seeley, Dr. Kessler 
commented further: 

I believe Mr. Kerr and Mr. Seeley have both demonstrated 
the tremendous potential capacities that lie within the individ- 
ual. I think it was Balzac who said that most of us are just 
ordinary people seeking extraordinary destinies. Both of these 
men have illustrated the fact that the handicapped individaul is 
an extraordinary person seeking but an oridnary destiny. It is 
our challenge to see that it is met. 


Skills Developed ‘Tue Veterans’ Administration 
by GI Bill has called attention to our good- 

sized reservoir of veterans train- 
ed under the GI bill in skills and trades that would be 
essential in time of war. 

A survey conducted by the VA provides some indi- 
cation of the size and scope of this army of trained 
ex-servicemen. At the time of the survey—the end of 
October 1949—veteran-enrollees included 735,000 in 
colleges and universities; 808,000 in trade, industrial 
and other schools below the college level; 304,000 in 
institutional on-farm training; and 285,000 in on-the- 
job training courses. 

More than 100,000 college students were studying 
engineering—general, electrical (including radio and 
television) and mechanical. Nearly 46,000 were en- 
rolled in medical and related courses; 42,000 were 
studying the physical and natural sciences, such as 
physics, meteorology, and geology. 

In the below-college-level group, the study revealed 
nearly 111,000 veterans were taking some type of 
mechanical course, with nearly three-fourths of them 
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SPECIAL FEATURES ON THE PROGRAM 


Presentation by President Truman of checks to the top for 
winners in the national Essay Contest sponsored by the Com- 
mittee. 

First prize of $1,000, given by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, went to Peggy Lord of Texas. Other awards, totaling 
$900, contributed by the International Association of Machin- 
ists, went to Anne Manning, Rhode Island; Joan Welsh, Idaho, 
who was celebrating her seventeenth birthday; and Felicie 
Kenower, from the President’s own State of Missouri. 

Certificates were later presented by Dr. Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, well-known educator. 


x * * 


Presentation of Awards of Merit by the Secretary of Labor to 
Chairman Ross T MclIntire and Vice Chairman Robert 
Ramspeck for ‘‘selfless and patriotic public service and for out- 
standing leadership which have contributed so greatly to the 
success of the President’s Committee.” 


* * * 


Premier showing of ‘‘OQn Stage Everybody,” the DAV motion 
picture based on recreational therapy and put on by wheel-chair 
patients from the Veterans’ Administration Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital at Van Nuys, Calif. As Bob Hope, spokesman 
for the film, says, ‘‘You’ve never seen anything like it.’’ Look 
for it in your own movie theater. 


* * * 


A demonstration under the direction of Henry H. Kessler, 
M. D., of the Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation in which 
Donald Kerr (one leg missing) and John Seeley (both arms 
gone) gave an exhibition of the fac‘lities acquired by amputees 
correctly fitted with modern artificial members, 








in automobile mechanics; 11,000 were training as 
Diesel and gas-engine mechanics; more than 7,000 as 
aircraft mechanics; and the remainder, other forms 
of mechanics. In this group, radio and other com- 
munications courses—television mechanics, aircraft 
radio, telegraph and telephone maintenance and so 
on—ranked second choice of the students. 

About 45,000 of this group were taking courses in 
engineering subjects: 30,000 in flight training, 21,000 
electricity, and 21,000 metalwork. 

Of those taking on-the-job training under the Gl 
bill, 53,000 were training to be mechanics and repair- 
men of one kind or the other—chiefly automotive 
mechanics. Another 33,000 were in training in the 
construction trades; 26,000 were training as metal- 
workers; and a lesser number were training in com- 
munications occupations, and as electricians. 

In addition to this reservoir of veterans trained in 
occupations directly related to war and defense, the 
VA says that the bulk of all GI bill enrollees have 
trained for jobs which would be useful to the Nation 
in mobilizing its resources for emergency purposes. 


Employment Security Review 
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Early Bird Service .. . 





More Placements by the Hour 


By HOWARD H. WEAVER 


Supervisor Employer Relations 


Mississippi State Employment Service, Laurel, Miss. 


E are not satisfied with the number of place- 

ments we are making! What can we do to 

extend our placement services in our com- 
munity?” 

This was the topic for discussion by the Employer 
Service Unit of the Laurel, Miss., local office at our 
planning session held during the first week of January 
1950. 

We realized that our problem was not unique; how- 
ever, it was one which must be solved if we were to 
maintain the penetration rate of placements to new 
hires which we had achieved during the previous year. 

Within the Laurel Area _ (population—approxi- 
mately 35,000) are several large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, some small industry, and the usual 
percentage of employment in wholesale and retail 
trade, service establishments (except private house- 
hold), and contract construction firms. 

Our major market analysis revealed that we were 
doing a good business with each segment in 1949 
... but, here was the gimmick. Our forecast for 1950 
pointed to a reduced demand for workers in one of 
our volume placement fields—manufacturing! Re- 
duced turn-over rates, lack of evidence of expansion 
programs and generally steady production schedules 
in 1950 would reduce our potential placement in this 
industrial group by nearly one-half the 1949 figure. 

Our estimates of applicant load indicated that we 
were certain to have a continuing over-supply of 
both male and female applicants in the semiskilled 
and unskilled occupations. 

Obviously, we could achieve a balance in our labor 
demand and supply picture only by referring more 
qualified jobseekers within the scope of our own 
employment horizon, so it was natural that we should 
immediately ask, ““But—to whom?” 


The Service Fitted To The Need 


We took a look at our list of industries, and because 
nstruction was first in alphabetical order, we started 
n right there. Our percentage placement to new 
ires in this activity was below our over-all average 
enetration rate. Why? Our record of service on 
rders received indicated rapid referral and placement 
‘mpo! 

“We are losing business here,” one employer con- 
ict representative ventured, “because many workers 
il to report with regularity and the employers, in 
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anticipation of daily shortages, encourage ‘gate 
hiring’ methods.” 

It was pointed out by another employer relations 
representative that one employer excused himself for 
his methods by reminding the visitor that, ‘‘We go to 
work at 7 o'clock each morning. You people don’t 
open until 8 o’clock. When we need workers, we 
can’t wait for you to open.” 

So that was the problem! But, how could we solve 
it? 

The obvious answer came from Thelma Holloway, 
placement interviewer—‘Why not open the office to 
that kind of business at 7 o’clock instead of 8 o’clock?”’ 

Thelma pointed out that with the coming of spring, 
construction business would increase; and by begin- 
ning at once, we might establish a program which 
could help offset our anticipated ‘business losses.”’ 
Thelma handles most of the referrals to this group of 
employers, and she forthwith volunteered to come on 
duty at 7 o’clock each morning if we believed the proj- 
ect would work out. Malcolm Jones, our ERR han- 
dling the accounts of the construction firms, offered 
to do likewise. 

From this point, we began +o formulate a plan of 
service. Contacts were made with this group of em- 
ployers to determine the number who would be inter- 
ested in such a service. Files were reviewed to obtain 
an estimate of the potential “labor pool’? which could 
be formed at the office at the early hour. 

After making the survey, we developed tentative op- 
erational methods, after which our ERR contacted 
the interested employers and explained how we would 
proceed. ‘The placement interviewers informed pros- 
pective applicants of the plan, and invited them to 
come to the office by 7 o’clock—not, however, with 
any definite assurance of referral. 

On January 9, 1950, we opened our ‘‘Early Bird 
Service Center.” Fifteen applicants reported, but 
there were no calls from employers. Instead, we did 
the calling that first morning, ringing up 12 of them. 
Although we failed to refer our 15 applicants that 
morning or the next, still we had a feeling that the 
plan would work—so we kept at it. Before the end of 
the first week our confidence was justified—a few em- 
ployers began calling to place orders. Needless to say, 
we filled them quickly. 


From this point on, the list of employer orders in- 
creased. By February, our interested employers were 
no longer limited to construction firms. Wholesale 
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and retail trade establishments and service industries 
heard about the service and began to call us when 
delivery boys failed to arrive or an unexpected ship- 
ment required temporary workers for unloading cars. 

By the middle of February, we had 25 to 40 appli- 
cants reporting to the “‘pool”’ each morning, and 30 to 
40 employers were calling in their orders as the need 
arose. Satisfied employers and applicants publicized 
their satisfaction and the plan prospered. 

As spring gave impetus to construction activity, con- 
tacts, orders, and placements increased. In March 
and April referrals, before 8 o’clock, averaged 48 
week; in May the average jumped to 61 a week. The 
ratio of placements to referrals has been near the 
one-to-one ratio because we have received remarkable 
cooperation from both employers and applicants. 
Now, fully 75 percent of all our “‘hurry up” orders for 
unskilled and semiskilled workers are received and 
filled at the ‘“‘Early Bird Service Center.” 

The placement activity in this office for the period 
January through May 1950, compared to the same 
period of 1949, is convincing evidence that our plan is 
working. Although we started out to eliminate a 
problem in our service to the construction industry, 
our increase in activity in the wholesale and retail 
trade and service industries has overshadowed our 
gains in contract construction. The table below 
vividly illustrates this fact: 


Nonagricultural Placements January through May 


| 


| Percent 


1949 | 1950 
change 

| ae 1,621 2,321 + 42.7 
Contract construction........ 240 345 144.6 
Wholesale and retail trade 315 704 + 123.0 
Service (except private house- 

hold) ear a 70 117 167.0 
Manufacturing ........ re 559 299 — 59.0 


We do not assume that our ‘‘Early Bird Service 
Center” deserves all the credit for our increased 
business from these industrial groups, but we do know 


NEW ILO PUBLICATION 


Action AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT.—Prepared for considera- 
tion by the International Labour Conference at its 33rd Ses- 
sion, this report discusses the main causes and types of unem- 
ployment experienced since the war, analizes the underlying 
economic factors in certain countries, studies ways of improv- 
ing the organisation of the employment market through em- 
ployment services, vocational guidance and counselling and 
training, both in relation to particular industries and in rela- 
tion to depressed areas and less-developed countries, and gives 
a brief survey of the measures which Governments and various 
international organisations have taken or plan to take against 
unemployment. $1.50. 
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that it has helped far more than can be reflected 
the increase of referrals or placements. The mov 
ment has enhanced our public relations program, an 
public acceptance has been achieved among bot! 
employer and applicant groups. 

‘Employers who have not profited directly from this 
service have come to realize our unfailing interest 
in discharging our responsibilities to the conimunity 
which we serve and of our willingness to go a little 
beyond the call of duty in our efforts to adapt our 
programs to meet their individual needs. 

We consider our plan to have achieved success 
but, it must be pushed! The same kind of planning, 
interest, tact, industry, and diligence that is required 
to make any system work has been necessary in 
making this plan pay off. 

We believe it will work in other offices, but we do 
not recommend that you attempt such a program 
unless you have a Thelma Holloway or a Malcolm 


Jones who will give a little more than is eae of 


time and ability to making it work. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1950 
U. S. and Territories 


Change from 


Number or : 
previous 


amount 


month 
Over-all 
Enitialiclaims: ..6.... 0... 11,061, 200 7% decrease. 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
Claims. 2... 2% ere 6, 800,000 14% decreuse. 
Weeks compe nsate ad. a 6,016,300 11% decrease. 
Weekly average bene fi- 
ee eee 1,388,400 | 11% decrease. 
Benefits paid. . Ere $119, 429,900 , 13% decrease. 
Funds available as of June 
OWE 1 (i .. $6, 689, 038, 800 1% decrease. 
Visits to local offices. ..... 12, 453, 100 3% decrease. 
New applications........ 772, 400 | 16% increase. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ...... : 1, 322,800 | 43% increase. 


Nonagricultural....... 853, 300 1% increase. 
-*lacements: 


Agricultural. ......... 1,169,000 | 47% increase. 


Nonagricultural, total. . 493, 600 1% icremee, 
RSI 1 Geen Sic arx's 310, 300 
Women. ......... 183, 300 2% _ increase. 
Handic apped . or 17, 600 8% decrease. 
Couns¢ling interviews... . . 121, 600 4% decrease. 
Employer visits......... 250, 500 1% decrease. 


Veterans 


New applications......... 137,700 | 11% increase. 
Referrals, nonagric ultural. . 213, 400 4% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural 124, 700 3% decrease. 

Placements, handicapped. 8,400 | 12% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . . 31, 200 4% decrease. 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Official poster for 1950 observance of NEPH week. 
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